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-—WHE social security legislation 
mG written into the statutes of the 

So United States in August of last 
year is of vital interest to the 
alert home economist. 

The president of the American Home 
Economics Association in her keynote ad- 
dress at the twenty-eight annual meeting 
defined the goal of the Association as “im- 
provement of homes and home life” and 
amplified that statement by saying, ‘“Fos- 
tering legislation advantageous to homes 
and family life will always be one of our 
major concerns.” 

The President of the United States in his 
message of June 8, 1934, to Congress said, 


Among our objectives I place the security of the 
men, women, and children of the nation first. This 
security for the individual and for the family con- 
cerns itself primarily with three factors. People 
want decent homes to live in; they want to locate 
them where they can engage in productive work; 
and they want some safeguard against misfortunes 
which cannot be wholely eliminated in this man- 
made world of ours. 


These statements are two expressions of a 
single need, and there is an affinity of pur- 
pose in the implied resolves to set to work 
to fulfill that need. The social security pro- 
gram opens up a field for the home econo- 
mist in which her training and skill should 
be of inestimable value. The emergency 


measures of the last six years have provided 
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a laboratory in which it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that professional training 
and understanding are basic qualifications 
for the worker whose responsibility it is to 
pass judgment on what must be provided 
as necessities of life for human beings. It 
is much more essential in a permanent pro- 
gram that such skill and training be avail- 
able. 

The Social Security Act is the nation’s 
most comprehensive legislation dealing with 
human welfare. The home economist, who 
has long advocated the very factors of se- 
curity with which the act deals, will want to 
understand its broad implications in order 
to put herself in a position to hasten the 
day when this security shall be a reality. 

The Act can be divided into three broad 
classifications: first, those measures by 
which the federal government under certain 
conditions will assist the states in their aid 
to dependent aged, crippled children, needy 
blind, and dependent children and with 
their programs of public health, maternal 
and child health, vocational rehabilitation, 
and the administration of unemployment 
compensation; second, the establishment of 
a federal system of old-age retirement bene- 
fits; and third, tax measures. 

Many of the states of our nation have had 
programs working toward a systematic 
method of dealing with the problems out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph. Years of 
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economic strain and financial retrenchment 
on the part of public and private agencies 
have resulted in the extinction of some such 
programs and in the serious curtailment of 
most of them. The Social Security Act 
makes it possible for states to resume or 
reorganize certain of their public assistance 
and welfare programs, with the federal 
government providing from half to a third 
of actual expenditures to those in need and 
some additional financial assistance toward 
the administrative expenses of the state 
programs. 

When the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity submitted its report to the President 
(January 15, 1935) approximately 1,000,000 
people over the age of 65 in the United 
States had no means of support. To this 
condition the first title of the Social Security 
Act addresses itself. A state which wishes 
to take advantage of federal assistance in 
the field of aid to the needy aged first sub- 
mits its plan for old-age assistance to the 
Social Security Board for approval. There 
are certain specifications required for such 
approval; namely, the plan must be effec- 
tive in all subdivisions of the state and 
mandatory on them; there must be financial 
participation by the state; one single agency 
must administer the plan; there must be 
provision for a fair hearing to any individual 
whose claim for assistance is denied; provi- 
sion must be made for such methods of 
administration as are found by the Board 
to be necessary for the efficient operation 
of the plan; reports and information re- 
quired by the Board must be supplied; and 
one-half of any money recovered from es- 
tates of recipients of old-age assistance must 
be paid to the federal government. 

The Act, moreover, limits the age, resi- 
dence, and citizenship requirements which 
state laws may impose if the state is to re- 
ceive federal funds. They may not set an 
age limit of more than 65 years (except until 
January 1, 1940, the age requirement may 
be as high as 70 years). The state residence 


requirement may not exclude anyone who 
has lived in the state five years of the nine 
immediately preceding the application for 
aid, and continuously for one year immedi- 
ately preceding the application. No citi- 
zenship requirement is permitted which 
excludes any citizen of the United States. 

According to the Act, the federal govern- 
ment will match dollar for dollar in states 
with approved plans all money expended for 
monthly allowances to needy aged indi- 
viduals, not in public institutions, up to a 
combined total of $30 per individual per 
month. This does not mean that a state 
must stop at $30; if it wishes to pay more 
as its share the federal government will con- 
tinue to pay $15 a month per individual. 
The federal government’s share of the ad- 
ministrative expense will be 5 per cent of its 
basic grant. 

One of the casualties of the early depres- 
sion was the end of the federally assisted 
program for maternal and child health, 
which operated from 1922 until 1929 and in 
which at one time all but three states par- 
ticipated. At the time of the report made 
by the Committee on Economic Security 
there were twenty-three states in which 
there was no program for maternal and 
child health or in which the annual appro- 
priation for this work is less than $10,000. 
Grants-in-aid to states with a maternal and 
child health plan approved by the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau are provided by the 
Act. Each state with an approved pian 
will receive a grant of $20,000 and an addi- 
tional amount based on the number of live 
births in the state during the latest calendar 
year for which there are available statistics. 
The plan to be approved must provide ‘for 
state financial participation; for adminis- 
tration or supervision by the state health 
agency; for adequate methods of adminis- 
tration; for reports required by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; for extension and improve- 
ment of local maternal and child health 
services administered by local child health 
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units. There must be co-operation with 
medical, nursing, and welfare groups and 
development of demonstration services in 
needy areas and among groups in special 
need. The plan is specifically designed to 
promote obstetrical care and health of 
mothers and children who live in rural areas 
or in areas suffering from severe economic 
distress. 

National interest in crippled children has 
been awakened in recent years, resulting in 
much local activity; yet nearly half of our 
states today have no appropriations for aid 
to crippled children. In states where grants 
have been made, the amounts have been 
quite inadequate. So new is this field that 
the emphasis has been placed almost exclu- 
sively on clinical and operative functions, 
and the whole problem of the re-education 
and rehabilitation of handicapped children 
remains practically untouched. The Social 
Security Act in this regard provides services 
for locating crippled children and for diag- 
nostic, hospital, and other care for children 
who are crippled or who are suffering from 
conditions which lead to crippling. An 
appropriation is available for those states 
with plans submitted and approved by the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau. The basic 
grant-in-aid will be $20,000 plus an addi- 
tional sum according to the need of each 
state, based on the number of crippled chil- 
dren in the state and the cost of furnishing 
such services. Requirements for approval 
of state plans are practically the same as 
for maternal and child welfare plans. 

At the time of the study by the Commit- 
tee on Economic Security there were in the 
United States over 7,000,000 children under 
16 years of age among families receiving 
federal emergency relief. Of this group 
there were 700,000 who had been deprived 
of a father’s support, who would have been 
eligible for ‘mothers’ aid” if the states had 
been financially able to give that type of 
assistance. The term “mothers’ aid” is 
misleading, since it is the children who are 
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the real recipients of the aid. The federal 
act, in substituting the term “aid to depend- 
ent children” clarifies the real purpose of 
the grant, which is to release the mother 
from the role of wage earner and enable her 
to care for her family. The Social Security 
Act provides that the federal government 
will pay one-third of the amount of aid 
given to each needy dependent child, but 
the combined total in which the federal 
government can participate cannot exceed 
$18 a month for one child and $12 a month 
for each other dependent child in the same 
family. To be acceptable the state plan 
must meet the same requirements as the 
plan for old-age assistance except for age 
and residence requirements. A needy de- 
pendent child is eligible if he has resided in 
the state for one year immediately preced- 
ing the application, if his mother has resided 
there for one year immediately preceding 
his birth. 

The need of the blind needs no amplifica- 
tion. In a period in which financial secu- 
rity is difficult of achievement for able- 
bodied, trained workers, the situation of the 
blind is doubly difficult. For states with 
approved plans for assistance to the needy 
blind, the federal government will match 
dollar for dollar the money spent by the 
state for actual grants to such individuals 
not in public institutions up to a total of $30 
an individual each month. In addition 5 
per cent of the federal payment will be 
granted to defray the cost of administering 
the state plan. The specifications required 
for approval by the Social Security Board 
are similar to those for old-age assistance 
plans, with the added provision that an indi- 
vidual may not simultaneously receive state 
aid to the blind and state old-age assistance. 

If victims of the depression are to be re- 
assimilated into productive society, pro- 
grams of education and training are essen- 
tial. Education has been regarded as a 
state and local governmental responsibility 
for years in this country, and the President’s 
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Committee on Economic Security recom- 
mended federal co-operation in the rehabili- 
tative phase of education. Particularly 
they urged continuation of the program for 
the physically handicapped. The Act con- 
tains grants-in-aid to continue this work. 

It has long been recognized that no ade- 
quate security can be offered the American 
citizen unless he is protected from the haz- 
ard of preventable disease. The Social 
Security Act provides for an expansion of 
the Public Health Service throughout the 
United States by appropriations to increase 
the work of the federal service and by au- 
thorizing the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service to make grants to assist the 
states’ public health programs. These 
grants are for the purpose of expanding 
measures for sanitation and the prevention 
of disease and will be apportioned on the 
basis of population, special health problems, 
and financial needs. 

Unemployment compensation is one 
means toward the protection of family in- 
come. To encourage state action for unem- 
ployment compensation the Social Security 
Act provides grants to defray administra- 
tive costs in states with approved unem- 
ployment compensation laws. Employer 
contributions to state unemployment com- 
pensation funds under laws approved by the 
Social Security Board may be credited 
against a federal tax up to 90 per cent 
thereof. Thus no state need fear a competi- 
tive handicap in enacting an unemployment 
compensation law. Unemployment com- 
pensation cannot eliminate unemployment 
—rather it is a defense measure for that 
large class of workers usually employed who 
live on such narrow margins of security that 
sudden, temporary unemployment leaves 
them without means of self-support. States 
must take the initiative in establishing un- 
employment compensation systems and 
must determine the amount of compensa- 
tion and the number of weeks it will be paid. 
The state laws now enacted usually provide 
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for a short waiting period after unemploy- 
ment, followed by a limited number of 
weeks during which compensation equal to 
50 per cent of wages is paid. During this 
time the worker can concentrate his energies 
on finding another job, secure in the knowl- 
edge that his family will not be forced to 
request public assistance immediately. 

The next major section of the Act pro- 
vides for federal old-age retirement benefits 
which will become payable in 1942. An 
individual who qualifies for this benefit is 
one who is at least 65 years of age, who 
received total wages after December 31, 
1936, and before reaching 65 years of age of 
not less than $2,000, and who was employed 
in five different years after December 31, 
1936, and before attaining the age of 65 
years. “Employment” in this section of 
the Act excludes agricultural labor, domes- 
tic services, some maritime activities, em- 
ployment for the federal or state govern- 
ments, services for a non-profit corporation, 
and employment with a carrier as defined 
in the Railroad Retirement Act. 

A qualified individual is entitled to bene- 
fits from the day he reaches 65 or on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, whichever is later, and ending 
on his death. The benefits will be paid 
monthly and will be based on his total com- 
puted wages during the period in question. 
The wages which are included in this com- 
putation are restricted to the first $3,000 
each calendar year. The rates used in 
computing his benefits will be one-half per 
cent on the first $3,000 of his total wages, 
one-twelfth per cent on the next $42,000, 
and one-twenty-fourth per cent on all over 
$45,000. The minimum monthly benefit 
will be $10 and the maximum $85. A man 
who by fifteen years of service has received 
wages amounting to $15,000 will be eligible 
for a monthly old-age retirement benefit 
of $25. If his total wages have been 
$10,000 his monthly benefit will be $20.83. 
If a worker who has received monthly bene- 
fits dies before the total amount of his 
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benefits equals 3} per cent of his total wages 
his estate is paid the difference. Ifa worker 
dies before he reaches the retirement age 
but is eligible for some benefits, 33 per cent 
of his total computable wages shall be paid 
to his estate. 

If a worker fails to qualify for monthly 
benefits in his employment between his 
sixty-fifth birthday and December 31, 1936, 
either because his total wages amount to 
less than $2,000 or because his wages were 
not earned at some time in each of five dif- 
ferent years, he will receive a lump sum pay- 
ment equal to 3} per cent of his total wages. 

Thus far we have considered the appro- 
priation measures of the Social Security Act. 
We come now to the tax measures. The 
Act levies two new taxes on pay rolls of em- 
ployers and one on the wages of employees. 
The responsibility for the collection of these 
taxes is placed on the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the United States Treasury. 

The first of the employer’s taxes is con- 
fined to those engaged in industrial and 
commercial enterprise who employ eight or 
more workers at some time in at least 
twenty different weeks of the calendar year. 
This tax is payable on the entire pay roll, 
beginning at a rate of 1 per cent in 1936, 
rising to 2 per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent 
thereafter. The revenues from this tax will 
go into the general funds of the federal 
treasury. The entire tax, however, will not 
be collected, for the Act permits employers 
to credit up to 90 per cent of the tax the 
amounts they contribute to an approved 
state unemployment compensation fund. 

The second employer’s tax, which is 
levied on the first $3,000 a year of the wages 
paid to each employee covers all employers 
engaged in industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, regardless of the number of em- 
ployees. This tax starts at arate of 1 per 
cent in 1937 and increases by one-half per 
cent every three years to a maximum of 3 
per cent in 1949. This entire revenue be- 
comes a part of the general fund of the 
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federal treasury. The employees of em- 
ployers subject to the second tax just de- 
scribed are also liable to an income tax upon 
the first $3,000 a year of their wages and 
salaries. They pay at the same rate as the 
employers a tax beginning at 1 per cent and 
reaching its maximum of 3 per cent in 1949. 

The Act also provides for a permanent 
Social Security Board to administer the 
major part of the Social Security Act and 
“to study and make recommendations as to 
the most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insurance, 
and as to legislation and matters of ad- 
ministrative policy concerning old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment compensation, and 
related subjects.” Through the Social Se- 
curity Board and other federal agencies 
which administer various sections of the 
Act, the federal government will assist in 
the formulation of plans and in the estab- 
lishment of criteria of administrative effi- 
ciency for this federal-state co-operative 
social security program. 

The question which faces us now is: How 
can the trained home economist fit herself, 
her training, and her experience into this 
picture? 

The primary responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of most of the social security 
program lies in the states. Only the old- 
age benefit system is entirely administered 
by the federal government. This definitely 
locates the field of the home economist’s 
possible service in her own state where her 
familiarity and experience with local prob- 
lems and the best means of attacking them 
provide an immense fund of invaluable 
practical knowledge which can be utilized 
in the formulation or expansion of effective 
state programs. 

The Social Security Board has created a 
Bureau of Public Assistance that will have 
direct contact with state administrations in 
working out their public assistance pro- 
grams. Their interest is in the co-ordina- 
tion of services which will facilitate an effec- 
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tive operation of the assistance plans. If 
trained home economists co-operate with 
state administrations—for instance, in de- 
termining desirable minimum budget stand- 
ards—their contribution will help to make 
sure that standards of “decency and health” 
will prevail in state plans. 

The operation of the whole program in its 
final analysis will depend largely on the 
caliber of the state administrations, for the 
actual initiation and administration of most 
of the program is the state’s responsibility. 
The Social Security Act, with the exception 
of the federal old-age retirement benefit 
section, is mainly an “enabling act” which 
makes it possible for the federal government 
to give financial assistance to states that 
desire to furnish these social security serv- 
ices for their people. 

It is part of the responsibility of every 
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citizen to interest himself in the administra- 
tion of this program, particularly the citizen 
who has the advantage of training and ex- 
perience in the fields in which the adminis- 
tration will function. Because the central 
purpose of social security legislation and 
interests of the home economist are identical 
and because much of this legislation oper- 
ates in the home economist’s chosen field, 
she has a dual responsibility: first, a duty, 
which she shares with every citizen, to work 
toward some plan for assisting the less for- 
tunate; and second, to offer her scientific 
training in the formulation of social legisla- 
tion of the highest standards. 

If asa group the home economists interest 
themselves in this program, a definite step 
will be taken toward the goal which is the 
desire of every citizen —“‘the security of the 
men, women, and children of our nation.” 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO MAJOR TRENDS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION! 


MATTHEW H. WILLING 


ROM a study of the detailed 
\q events, changes, and experi- 
‘) ments in American secondary 
I education in this century it is 
possible to summarize certain major trends. 
These are not to be regarded as educational 
criteria or mandates, but they are variously 
helpful in judging our present educational 
state and in planning for the future. The 
discussion in this paper is an attempt to 
show the relation of home economics in- 
struction in our high schools to three very 
broad or general trends and to six that may 
be described as curricular trends. 

The broad, general trends are: 

1. The trend toward mass enrollment. 
In 1893 the famous Committee of Ten said 
that the main function of the high school 
was “to prepare for the duties of life that 
small proportion of all the children in the 
country—a proportion small in number 
but very important to the welfare of the 
nation—who show themselves able to profit 
by an education prolonged to the eighteenth 
year and whose parents are able to support 
them while they remain so long at school.” 
By this statement pupil selection, intel- 
lectual and economic, was marked as a 
contemporary and approved characteristic 
of the public secondary schools. Twenty- 
five years later the equally famous Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education asserted that ‘Education should 
be so reorganized that every normal boy 
and girl will be encouraged to remain in 
school to the age of eighteen.” The differ- 


1 Based on an address before the Illinois Home 
Economics Association, Chicago, Illinois, November 
2, 1935. 
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ence between the statements of the two 
committees was not the reflection of a 
change in theory merely but also of an 
actual change in the state of affairs. Sec- 
ondary education for all American youth 
has long since become one of our educational 
tenets and continues to approach full 
realization in fact. With respect to uni- 
versal attendance the secondary schools 
are each year becoming less and less dis- 
tinguishable from the common elementary 
schools. Universal secondary education 
means popularized secondary education. 
It also means increasingly diversified in- 
terests, abilities, and needs in the student 
body and increasingly diversified expecta- 
tions on the part of the parental citizenry 
which hopefully sends its millions of sons 
and daughters to the high school. 

This shift from selectiveness to non- 
selectiveness—this movement toward the 
common secondary school—has promoted 
the interests and expanded the functions 
of home economics and all other practical 
divisions of the high school curriculum. 
Practical courses were welcomed and en- 
couraged at first by school authorities 
because they constituted a “dumping 
ground” for the rapidly growing number of 
pupils who were unable to grace the aca- 
demic courses. While the practical arts 
throve even under the stigma of such a 
policy, teachers in these fields gradually 
made their resentment felt; and it has 
become rather common for teachers of 
home economics today to insist on the 
intellectual respectability of their field 
and to seek to exclude the lower pupil 
orders. It will, however, be tremendously 
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unfortunate if home economics and other 
practical departments forget or cease to 
fulfill their obligations to those youngsters 
who do not take to the imposition of “cul- 
ture” or the so-called training of the mind 
still widely regarded as the pre-eminent 
service of the academic subjects. 

2. The trend toward downward and up- 
ward extension of the secondary school. The 
recapture of grades seven and eight, the 
age-range twelve to fourteen, by the 
secondary division of American education 
has been proceeding rapidly for twenty-five 
years. It marks a change of great mo- 
ment. As represented by the junior high 
school movement, it already is completed 
in thousands of communities. As repre- 
sented less spectacularly in the general 
overhauling of the grammar grades, even 
without the introduction of the separate 
junior high school, it is far advanced. 
The process, it may be noted, is progres- 
sively obliterating many traditional dis- 
tinctions between elementary and secondary 
education. 

The extension of secondary education 
upward, while not so marked or widespread 
as its extension downward, is authentic. 
Whether in the creation of separate public 
or private junior colleges or in the current 
reorganizations of the first two years of the 
liberal arts colleges, the recognition of the 
essentially secondary functions of grades 
thirteen and fourteen grows apace. The 
American secondary school is quite obvi- 
ously overcoming those accidents of his- 
torical development that for a time assigned 
to it a four-year range between the ele- 
mentary school and the college. No one 
can say with assurance just where this 
extension movement will ultimately become 
stabilized, but its present reality and its 
promise of continuance can scarcely be 
questioned. 

This extension of the recognized range of 
secondary education has greatly increased 
the opportunity of the home economics 


promoters. But, as in the case of the older 
subjects, it has raised hard problems as to 
the selection of content and the adjustment 
of method. Theory and book study must 
have less place in grades below the ninth 
than in grades above. Bringing down 
home economics from the old four-year 
high school into the junior divisions of the 
new secondary school is not at all the simple 
matter of transferring the courses formerly 
taught in grades nine and ten. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary to stress this point for 
home economics teachers who are trying 
to find what there is in the field that will 
really appeal to younger pupils. 

3. The trend toward auto-control. The 
twentieth century so far has witnessed a 
steady shifting of high school control from 
college presidents and faculties to people 
more immediately concerned with the 
operation or professional study of secondary 
education. The influential national second- 
ary school committees of this century have 
been increasingly dominated by public 
school authorities, high school teachers, 
and professors of secondary education. 
The recently completed National Survey of 
Secondary Education was almost wholly 
managed by specialists in secondary educa- 
tion and carried out in detail by high school 
principals and teachers. Moreover, the 
whole process of curriculum making for 
high schools within states and within local 
school systems is rapidly being assumed by 
these professional categories. High school 
courses of study are less and less often 
handed down by college authorities even 
in the old academic fields. Secondary 
textbooks are more and more written by 
public school superintendents, high school 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and stu- 
dents of educational methods. 

It is possible that home economics in the 
high schools has never been under the con- 
trol of colleges or that college influence, if 
it has been exerted, has been more than 
usually intelligent and sympathetic. It 
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would be unfortunate for high school home 
economics ever to come under a control 
that might make of it a preparation for 
college home economics. The problems of 
the secondary school are only in small 
measure the problems of the colleges, a 
fact which teachers of home economics 
especially cannot afford to forget. The 
general trend suggests that high school 
teachers of home economics work out their 
own salvation, with high regard for the 
immediate and varied needs of the pupils 
they work with. Let them consider criti- 
cally any proposals tending to reduce their 
autonomy. 

The six trends which may be designated 
as curriculum trends are: 

1. The trend toward a more explicit social 
functionalism. For a good many years 
high school curriculum workers have been 
striving to bring the learning activities of 
the school into closer and closer correspond- 
ence with the activities of adult social life. 
Their endeavors represent in part a strong 
reaction against the nineteenth century 
concept of mental discipline but are prob- 
ably even more a response to the practical 
stresses of the times and to the gradually 
perceived needs of the children of the less 
privileged social orders who have at last 
risen to the levels of post-elementary 
schooling. This trend received perhaps its 
first important professional recognition 
and encouragement from the Cardinal 
Principles of Education in 1918 in the 
statement: “In order to determine the main 
objectives that should guide education in a 
democracy, it is necessary to analyze the 
activities of the individual.” As a result 
there have been set in motion the comple- 
mentary curriculum reform processes of 
cutting out the dead wood and of enriching. 
Illustrations of both might easily be cited 
in English, mathematics, science, history, 
and the practical arts fields themselves. 

The rise of home economics in the high 
school curriculum is in itself a prime evi- 
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dence of this trend, for it shows an explicit 
recognition of a major category of social 
existence, that of homemaking. Merely 
calling a course home economics, however, 
does not make it or keep it socially func- 
tional. The very term home economics 
suggests possibly an undesirable academic 
infection and some restriction upon or re- 
treat from the wholesomely practical objec- 
tives that should govern the course in home- 
making. Be that as it may, it is only too 
true that an initially practical or socially 
directed subject like home economics may 
be formalized or schoolmastered as well as 
mathematics or English. Eternal vigilance 
is required here as elsewhere that what is 
taught shall have direct and relatively 
important bearing on contemporary life. 

The community surveys frequently made 
by home economics teachers themselves 
demonstrate how easily and how quickly 
the instruction in even this subject departs 
from the current activities and needs of 
home life. Before the depression it was 
every now and then discovered that the 
great majority of women were not making 
their own clothes. Obviously school time 
spent in learning how to make garments 
might have been more profitably spent in 
learning how to judge, buy, and care for 
ready-made garments. The case may be 
different now. Only continued reference 
to life as it is being lived enables the curric- 
ulum maker to select and organize content 
that is timely and genuinely functional. 
Flexibility of program and sensitivity to 
changing social usage should be first princi- 
ples for home economics teachers. 

Social functionalism also implies more 
than the mere teaching of useful facts and 
techniques. It implies setting up attitudes 
and dispositions that will insure use. For 
instance, the teaching of foods and dietary 
values which does not produce a distinction 
between the daily food selection of pupils 
who take home economics and those who 
do not appears to be lacking in something 
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essential. It may have become little more 
than the traditional and delusive business 
of “training the mind.” 

2. The trend toward a more comprehensive 
social functionalism. This trend is, of 
course, correlative with the one just de- 
scribed. The effort to bring the secondary 
school into truer correspondence with 
modern life is not to be separated from the 
effort to bring it into wider correspondence 
with that life. It is not only that the 
explicit use values of subjects shall be 
given prominence but also that all the 
inventory of everyday activities of men 
and women shall find representation in the 
school curriculum. The round of life 
needs is succeeding the round of the studies 
as the standard of curriculum wholeness. 

This socialization trend, which is at once 
explicit in reference and comprehensive in 
scope, also appears to be increasingly pro- 
gressive in character. While most of what 
has already been said points to social effi- 
ciency as the dominant motive, there is 
much in the current situation to suggest 
also a strong swing toward social ameliora- 
tion and reform. While as yet this phase 
of current socialization is expressed largely 
in pious and hortatory speech and writing, 
there are not lacking curriculum develop- 
ments showing practical application. Per- 
haps among these should be listed the 
marked growth in the importance of courses 
in social problems, the extensive use of 
socialized class methods, the organization 
of the student body everywhere for social 
responsibility and cooperative activity. 
The widely heralded demand of educational 
progressives for more emphasis on the 
fundamental concepts of democracy and 
their current implications is finding a good 
deal of response apparently in the newer 
courses in English and the social studies. 

Doubtless there is an analogous trend in 
the home economics field. At least there 
is an obvious effort to make it cover home- 
making more and more completely. When 


one notes the recognition of such divisions 
of the field as family life relationships, 
house equipment and management, family 
economics, food and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, one realizes the broad reach of the 
developing program of home economics 
instruction today. This comprehensive 
coverage of homemaking seems proper and 
needed. There is, however, a temptation 
to be withstood in this trend toward ex- 
pansiveness—the temptation to take on 
responsibilities already met elsewhere, to 
make education for the home as broad as 
education for life. Trouble lies in this 
direction. The curriculum of the second- 
ary school cannot be fully integrated in this 
fashion. A division of labor is necessary, 
and boundaries cannot be disregarded at 
the whim of any of the parties to the 
general obligation. Otherwise, wasteful 
duplication of effort and friction between 
contending interests will lower the effi- 
ciency and endanger the essential peace of 
the school. Homemaking is a large enough 
objective without generalizing it into a 
totally inclusive program of education. 

As to the progressive side of modern 
curricular socialization, much is to be said 
for its recognition and support in home 
economics. But even here, I think, the 
most effective contributions of the home 
economics teachers will be in the form of 
teaching and illustrating better and better 
practices without growing either academic 
or sentimental over theory, principles of 
reform, and the like. People become better 
and society improves faster through con- 
crete demonstration and instruction than 
through formal study and listening to 
exhortations. Let home economics teach- 
ers study the practical implications of 
modern theories of social reform for home- 
making, and then concentrate on teaching 
the practices implied. For them the prac- 
tices should be the objectives and the foci 
of daily teaching. 

3. The trend toward individualization. 
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In its concrete manifestations there may be 
distinguished at least three levels or stages 
in this trend: (1) curricular adjustments in 
terms of the amount or extent of content; 
(2) curricular adjustments through basic 
differentiations of content; and (3) curricu- 
lar additions or substitutions in terms of 
individualism, in self-realization, self-ex- 
pression, personal integration. The quan- 
titative adjustments of the first level as yet 
constitute the most prevalent illustration of 
the individualization trend. These relate 
chiefly to the recognized differences of 
individuals in their ability to learn. Allow- 
ing for a basic content regarded as mini- 
mally essential for all to acquire, the 
curriculum makers present further content 
in amounts appropriate to the capacities of 
defined ability groups or of separate indi- 
viduals. As a rule this aspect of the trend 
works itself out finally into differentiations 
of the curriculum thought to be appropriate 
to a few ability types or levels. Under it 
pupils of the same ability have the same 
curricular content to deal with; there are 
no differentiations made in terms of indi- 
vidual interests or needs. 

The second type of curricular individual- 
ization recognizes individual differences in 
interests and needs as well as in learning 
ability. It is illustrated in the expanding 
program of studies and the elective system. 
Together with the trend toward a more 
comprehensive social functionalism it is 
bringing about the introduction of new 
subjects. From this point of view, how- 
ever, the new subjects are needed to 
provide for pupil diversity and not primarily 
to provide completeness of social training. 
It is producing differentiated curricula, 
especially along lines of vocational interest. 
It is revealed in frequent attempts at 
radical differentiation of content in all 
subject fields as between the bright and 
the dull pupils. In this case the concept of 
minimal essentials is abandoned and the 
differentiation takes place all the way along. 
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The third type of curricular individualiza- 
tion is promoted by concern for the individ- 
ual as such, by the idea that the chief end 
of a person’s living is to become a self- 
expressive, progressively creative individ- 
ual. It makes the resolving of personality 
conflicts, the integrating of experiences, 
individual adaptability, and fullness of 
individual living the objectives to be sought 
by the curriculum. It is, of course, closely 
associated with the guidance movement 
and tends to make guidance itself curricular. 
It is reflected in attempts so to organize 
the school activities that individuals will 
not be repressed, inhibited, or made sub- 
ject to norms in such ways or to such degrees 
as may be thought unwholesome. It is 
shown further in attempts to set up curric- 
ular activities in such ways as to encourage 
pupil choice, purposing, and the voluntary 
assuming of responsibility. The theory 
associated with it makes much of the sort 
of individual that is needed in a thorough- 
going democracy. All in all, both the 
theory and the practice of individualiza- 
tion at this level are as yet vague and fum- 
bling, and the secondary curriculum in 
general shows very little modification as a 
result. Elementary school practices pro- 
vide more realistic illustrations. 

No doubt there are the same arguments 
for ability grouping in home economics as 
in the academic fields—but also the same 
dangers. On the whole, it is probably to 
be avoided. At least it is best to first make 
use of every possible device for differen- 
tiating assignments within the general or 
heterogeneous class groups. 

As to the second level of individualiza- 
tion, the adjustment to different interests 
and needs, the obligation of home economics 
is positive. The basis for this kind of 
individualization is in a knowledge of the 
kinds of homes pupils come from and in 
prediction of the kinds they will probably 
be able to make later. The fact is not to be 
overlooked that many homes themselves 
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provide extended and intensive training. 
To know what pupils have already learned 
or are learning about good homemaking 
in their own homes is, I should say, an 
inescapable obligation of the individualizing 
teacher of home economics. Why repeat 
in this field the old academic blunder of 
teaching hosts of young people what they 
already know or what they cannot in any 
ordinary course of events ever need? Per- 
haps the best plan for home economics to 
follow is the development, above the first 
and basic courses, of many types of short 
courses on special units from which pupils 
can make choice. 

As to the third aspect of individualiza- 
tion, the cultivation of individuality, it is 
no more a responsibility of home economics 
than of many other curricular departments. 
This is above all an educational purpose 
that demands the co-operative and co-or- 
dinated attention of many teachers and 
guidance workers. The methodology, how- 
ever, by which young people are encouraged 
to set up purposes, to make decisions, to 
assume responsibility, to show initiative, 
to feel respect for themselves, to be creative, 
is as pertinent to home economics as to 
any other subject. 

4. The trend toward curricular integration. 
The trends already discussed cover the 
most obvious changes going on in the 
secondary school curriculum today. In 
fact, without stretching logic too far, all 
of the current experiments, innovations, 
and new deals, whether regarded as pro- 
gressive or reactionary, might be included 
under them. Some of these subsidiary 
changes, however, are assuming sufficient 
importance to be given separate notice, 
and of these an important one is the trend 
toward curricular integration. This is 
not to be confused with the pupil or per- 
sonal integration referred to above, though 
there is a definite relationship between them. 

Four phases of the integration trend 
should be noted. The first may be de- 
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scribed as the “unitizing’” of subject . 
courses. This has reference to the rapidly 
growing practice of organizing courses into 
a limited number of major divisions or 
units rather than into the traditional daily 
lesson assignments. These units may be 
indicated as major topics, as broad prob- 
lems, as projects, or as objectives. The 
second integration phase appears in the 
building of broad, trunk-line, sequential, 
and cumulative courses extending through 
the secondary period and corresponding to 
the major subject fields. It is in the way 
of reaction against a long-time trend toward 
greater and greater splitting up of these 
same fields. Thus there is a pronounced 
effort today to integrate English, natural 
science, mathematics, social science, and 
fine arts respectively, making each a 
continuous and closely wrought course 
covering several years. Promoting it and 
closely associated with its growth is the 
idea of the comprehensive examination. 
In many respects it recalls an old academic 
ideal and the curricular thinking of the 
Committee of Ten, but it includes in addi- 
tion the concept of general subjects as 
practically worked out in the junior high 
school program today. In the senior high 
school this is as yet mainly a college prepar- 
atory movement and is distinctly tied 
up with a subject-scholarship emphasis. 
It is, of course, a movement running coun- 
ter to the free election of courses in the 
high school. 

A third phase of the integration trend is 
indicated by a recently renewed interest in 
the correlation of subjects. Illustrations 
appear here and there in secondary pro- 
grams and in special experiments. The 
correlations which appear most frequently 
are between English and the social studies, 
mathematics and science, foreign language 
and English. Correlation is sometimes 
effected through a composite course, some- 
times through cross-subject projects, and 
sometimes through teacher reference. 
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The three phases of curricular integration 
so far indicated involve no negation of the 
subject curriculum as such. They repre- 
sent merely so many modes of making 
subject fields respectively integral or mu- 
tually contributory. A fourth phase re- 
mains to be noted, however, which does 
imply a sharp divergence from a subject- 
organized curriculum, if not a complete 
abandonment of it. It is seen in the fre- 
quently proposed and sporadically at- 
tempted organization of the curriculum 
into large units of study or activity without 
recognition of or consideration for the 
conventional subject divisions. The life- 
category or area-of-living centers of organ- 
ization are most often mentioned as 
desirable substitutes for the subject centers. 
This scheme of organization is actually 
developing alongside the traditional organ- 
ization in many of our schools. Evidence 
of it may be seen in courses labeled Health, 
Citizenship, and Homemaking. The voca- 
tional curricula also are in some measure 
illustrations of the same tendency. 

So far as the unitizing tendency is con- 
cerned, home economics curriculum makers 
have little to learn from the general trend. 
The general trend itself was initiated largely 
by the example of the practical arts sub- 
jects. Projects and units of work are not 
new in the homemaking curriculum. In- 
tegration achieved by making courses in 
particular subjects extend over several 
years and exhibit logical progression and 
cumulativeness may be of some slight sig- 
nificance for home economics, but that is 
doubtful. In home economics there is an 
integrating center which is concrete and 
obvious, namely, the home. This is no 
abstract intellectual institution like mathe- 
matics or chemistry and requires no care- 
fully built up logical organization. Integra- 
tion is best achieved here by making sure 
that what is taught does bear directly upon 
the home and that pupils are aware of the 
fact. Home economics teachers seem at 


times to covet for their subject the prestige 
and intellectual discipline ascribed to 
mathematics or Latin, but it is to be hoped 
that they realize their folly before they do 
damage to the real and immediate values 
of home economics courses. 

As to the correlating of home economics 
with other fields, here there are urgent 
problems to be faced. Such correlating is 
needed at least with science, mathematics, 
art, language, and social studies. Espe- 
cially do teachers of home economics need 
this in their own preparation and in their 
current professional improvement. It may 
not be possible to persuade academically 
minded people to study home economics, 
but that should not deter home economics 
teachers from persistently studying the 
academic subjects. The object in their 
case is not so much the discipline or scho- 
lastic decoration that such subjects may 
afford but rather the mastery of content 
that may actually be used in the business 
of educating for the home. 

The reorganization of the curriculum in 
terms of living or social institutions takes 
account of home economics as one of the 
major divisions to be developed. The 
course in homemaking is by nature a com- 
petitor of the academic disciplines and 
represents in type what may well be the 
organization of the coming curriculum of 
the secondary school. In time this type 
may be dominant and the academic sub- 
jects be subordinate and contributory. 
This will not happen, of course, if teachers 
of practical arts, of citizenship, or of voca- 
tions fall victims to that false kind of 
intellectualism which regards as ideal an 
education removed from the needs and 
activities of men and women in everyday 
life. 
5. The trend toward the higher mental 
processes. This trend in secondary in- 
struction appears, I think, as a reaction in 
our schools against what is regarded as an 
excessive emphasis upon memorizing, mere 
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fact or information getting, mechanical 
skills, and the like. It reveals a growing 
concern for reasoning, orderly thinking, 
generalization, the mastery of concepts, 
the drawing of inferences, and the making 
of applications. It appears at times to be 
a somewhat bold challenge to what has 
possibly been an over-ardent denial of the 
transfer of training and of mental discipline. 
It is illustrated by courses in the social 
studies which emphasize the development 
of concepts and the understanding of broad 
generalizations. It is seen in some science 
courses constructed so as to emphasize the 
logic of scientific method, to provide for 
the pupil-formulation of principles and 
laws. It is seen in the marked shift from 
following rules and imitating models in 
mathematics to processes of self-directed 
thinking. In English it is seen in a shifting 
from rigid rules and traditional authorities 
concerning grammar and usage to personal 
judgment based on critical experience. 
The change to various kinds of problem 
organization in many courses should also 
be cited here. Finally, the obligation of 
the teacher noted in many new courses of 
study to induce pupils to work out applica- 
tions provides further evidence of this 
general trend. 

Home economics has been criticized often 
enough in the past because it gave so little 
place to problem-solving and the more 
complex forms of mental behavior. But 
surely there is no lack of problems, of oppor- 
tunities for reasoning, in this field. Fur- 
thermore, the problems here have a reality 
and lifelikeness that should induce the most 
intensive and prolonged thinking. Ad- 
vantage certainly should be taken of this 
fact. But however much opportunity there 
may be for more pupil thinking in home 
economics, there is a limit to this sort of 
thing—and a limit reached fairly early for 
many pupils. All pupils cannot be edu- 
cated to be recipe makers, dress designers, 
or scientific child diagnosticians. Home 
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economics teachers must not pass up the 
chance to produce good recipe readers and 
followers, dress-pattern imitators and users, 
and technically, even if routinely, proficient 
parents of children. If such can be pro- 
duced, home economics will receive un- 
bounded social approval, and even the 
academicians will render tribute. 

6. The trend toward activism. This trend 
has already been implied in connection with 
some of the preceding discussions, but it 
deserves specific mention. It is in the main 
an upward reaching of a trend which is 
now becoming pronounced at the ele- 
mentary or, at least, the primary school 
levels. It presents two phases: (1) activi- 
ties as facilitating stipulated learnings, and 
(2) activities as intrinsically educative. 
It is almost exclusively the first phase that 
we find in the secondary school at present, 
and no great evidence even of that. Wher- 
ever teachers seek to promote the learning 
of the prescribed subject matter by tying 
it up with interesting projects or possibly 
by giving it the appearance of a genuine 
and vital activity itself, we see this phase 
of activism illustrated. It does not call 
for any marked change in educational 
objectives or in the basic content of the 
curriculum; it merely recognizes the ad- 
vantage of motivating study through 
enterprises involving a good deal more 
overt activity than is traditionally asso- 
ciated with that process. The project 
or the activity form is not regarded as of 
any particular value in itself but only as an 
instrument of motivation. As such, a 
limited number of secondary schools and 
teachers are making use of it today, but 
it is on the gain. 

The second phase of the trend toward 
activism, I suspect, would be hard to find 
well illustrated outside practical arts courses 
and perhaps not often there. In this 
phase the activity, project, or unit of work, 
however it may be named, is regarded as 
the central educative value and the subject 
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learnings that may grow out of it as so 
many valuable by-products. The theory 
here is that a well-conceived, well-organized 
project develops abilities and traits that 
are of primary importance in the cultivation 
of personality and social adjustment. Out 
of such projects, it is claimed, come initia- 
tive, creativeness, goal-setting, planning, 
co-operative techniques, persistence, criti- 
cal attitude, and the progressive recon- 
struction of experience that many regard 
as the central fact of all sound education. 
It is argued further in support of such 
activism that the socially desirable infor- 
mation, mental techniques, habits, and 
skills thus incidentally acquired are more 
real, more ready for use, and more persist- 
ing than when directly acquired under more 
conventional schooling. 

Activism again is nothing new to teachers 
of home economics. In so far as it is 
represented by the project method, it has 
always been highly characteristic of the 
teaching of homemaking. It should con- 
tinue to be so. Whether or not the full 
educational values of the activities in home 
economics are realized, however, is a ques- 
tion calling for persistent thought and 
observation. If the effort to make pies 
results only in the ability to make a pie, 
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then that is so much good, but if it results 
in increased understanding of finance, social 
relationships, and the elements of human 
contentment—to say nothing of an increase 
in ability to utilize means toward ends, 
solve problems, and work efficiently—then 
it is an outstandingly fine educational 
experience. The twofold obligation of the 
home economics teacher in this case is to 
insure the making of good pies and the 
enrichment of the general behavior patterns 
of the pie makers. It is not worth while 
to say which is the more important since 
both are essential. 

It would be easily possible to extend 
these reflections concerning the implica- 
tions of present secondary school trends 
for instruction in home economics, but 
enough has been said to illustrate the 
process. Any teacher is likely to find it 
profitable to hold her own teaching up to 
the light of general objectives and trends, 
to consider whether it is in keeping or, if 
not, whether it is wisely not. Home 
economics teachers are under no pressing 
obligations to follow all trends; some trends 
they should be leading; other trends they 
perhaps should be opposing. Culpability 
consists mainly in not knowing the nature 
of the situation at all. 
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FJMERGENCY relief organiza- 
© De) tions are now approximately five 
ey re years old. There are still hun- 
& Si dreds of thousands of families 
throughout the United States on relief. In 
New York City home and work relief to- 
gether show a total of 1,304,000 individuals 
receiving financial support from public 
funds. The expenditure for home relief 
alone is $6,125,000 a month. It was the 
belief when relief organizations were estab- 
lished that their existence would be short- 
lived. Today it is no longer possible to 
share this hopeful outlook. 

Since a large proportion of our population 
is on relief of varying degrees of inadequacy, 
the first problem we must face is the possible 
jeopardizing of the good health of these 
families. Are not nutritionists and hospital 
dietitians with their special knowledge and 
practice of nutrition, charged with a re- 
sponsibility for finding some method of pre- 
venting the breakdown of physical well- 
being of these people? By 1933 the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration recog- 
nized the necessity for the participation of 
such a group of specially trained workers in 
the relief program and requested state relief 
administrations to seek the services of fully 
qualified nutrition specialists to assist with 
family budget, food, and nutrition prob- 
lems. This can be interpreted as a recogni- 
tion by the federal government of the need 
for a program which would utilize and adapt 
all the nutrition information available for 
the preservation or restoration of health. 

By April 1934 all states but five had 
nutritionists on their staffs. All over the 
country various programs were developed 
to meet the needs of the specific localities 


and conditions. This necessarily repre- 
sented a broad diversity of plans, proce- 
dures, and accomplishments. 

In New York City the nutrition program 
was initiated late in 1934. To be sure, one 
nutritionist had been included on the staff 
when the Emergency Relief Bureau was 
first organized in December 1931, but her 
duties were limited to the formulation of the 
allowance schedule used in figuring family 
budgets and to the supervision of food 
stores authorized to redeem food vouchers 
presented by relief clients. The Bureau has 
passed through many changes since its 
inception. Cash relief replaced voucher 
relief; relief loads rose steadily; more press- 
ing demands were made by other agencies 
for more adequate care of families entirely 
dependent upon home relief. Among these 
demands were those made by hospitals 
which were overwhelmed by the increased 
volume of clinic patients and their own 
inability to meet the increased demands 
made upon them. Chief among these prob- 
lems were those of patients suffering from 
nutritional diseases and in need of diet 
therapy. Since the regular food allowances 
are based upon the minimum requirements 
in normal health, they are obviously insuf- 
ficient to purchase foods for special diets. 

In the two years since the nutrition pro- 
gram began, 90 nutritionists have been 
taken on the staff and trained and have 
functioned for varying periods in district 
offices. For the many of them who have 
resigned to take other positions, the experi- 
ence will prove invaluable. The current 
situation with all of its ramifications pre- 
sents itself vividly to our nutrition staff, by 
contact with visitors and clients, and awak- 
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ens in them a consciousness of their par- 
ticular responsibility and the nature of the 
service they can render in making available 
practical nutrition information which fami- 
lies with whom they work can utilize in 
planning their expenditures. 

The program as it has been developed 
calls for a nutritionist in each district office 
with a supervisory staff at the central office. 
At present there is a total of 52 trained 
nutritionists on our staff, all trained and 
carefully selected home economists. Many 
were hospital dietitians. Since none of 
them was acquainted with methods and 
planning of low-cost dietaries or with relief 
budget problems, before she has been as- 
signed to a district office each has received 
an intensive training of from six to eight 
weeks in family visiting, budgeting, and in 
the principles of the low-cost dietary and 
their application to both normal and special 
diets. In this way, when the nutritionist 
is assigned to a district office she is equipped 
to act as a consultant on relief problems in 
matters of family budgeting and nutrition. 

Once on the staff in the district, the nutri- 
tionist assumes full responsibility for teach- 
ing budgeting and is consulted on all cases 
where adaptation of the allowance schedule 
seems necessary for case-work reasons. 
She is informed regarding policies of budget- 
ing and changing of allowance schedules due 
to variation in living costs and checks the 
latter against the budgetary allowances to 
determine their adequacy. She partici- 
pates in the periodic collection in her dis- 
trict of prices of food and other commodi- 
ties allowed in the budget. When a general 
re-budgeting of all cases is necessary she 
gives the instructions and interpretations. 
This supervision is most important, because 
it is one method of insuring uniformity in 
interpretation of the allowance schedule and 
one of the best means of controlling relief 
funds. 

With relief allowances just sufficient to 
cover the barest essentials and with the 
knowledge that by the time families apply 
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for relief they have exhausted all resources, 
the administration agreed that cod-liver oil 
was a necessary supplement to the low-cost 
dietary for all children under three and for 
other individuals who were in depleted con- 
dition physically. The nutritionist has full 
responsibility for authorizing these cod+ 
liver oil allowances and only does so when 
she is convinced that the money will be 
spent for this purpose. In this connection 
a printed sheet on cod-liver oil has been 
prepared showing the value of cod-liver dil 
to the body and how much to take, and also 
giving a standard for good cod-liver oil 
which the client may compare with the label 
on the bottle he buys. In New York City 
this valuable food is provided for about 
47,500 persons for about $25,000 a month. 

Perhaps the most effective function of the 
nutritionist is as a teacher to the investi- 
gators on the staff, both through consulta- 
tion on individual cases and through the 
regular training program in each district 
office. The consultation gives the investi- 
gator such nutrition information as applies 
directly to the case in question and makes 
possible widespread dissemination of knowl- 
edge among families who otherwise might 
not obtain this kind of assistance. At these 
conferences the investigator frequently 
acquires for the first time factual informa- 
tion which stimulates his interest, becomes 
“nutrition conscious,” and learns how to 
apply this newly acquired knowledge to 
other similar family situations. He be- 
comes enthusiastic about the constructive 
help he is able to give families by bringing 
them specific instruction either in the mar- 
ket list showing the variety and quantities 
of food the family can buy for the relief 
allowance, recipes of dishes based on racial 
food tastes, suggestions for correcting wrong 
diet practices, dietaries for different age 
groups, nutrition of children, food values, 
or special diet needs in relation to the total 
food budget. This awakened interest and 
belief in what the nutritionist has to offer, 
and the positive results achieved in many 
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instances in a short period of time, moti- 
vate the investigator to such an extent that 
he refers more of his cases and in innu- 
merable instances seeks help with his per- 
sonal food and budget problems. In addi- 
tion to the individual conferences, nutrition 
talks form a part of the general education 
program of the district office. Meeting 
with small groups of staff members at regu- 
lar intervals, the nutritionist discusses with 
them recent developments in the field of nu- 
trition and their application to the low-cost 
dietary. Much has already been accom- 
plished in overcoming personal prejudices as 
the groups have acquired more and more 
scientific information from these talks and 
the exhibits which are frequently set up to 
supplement the information and guide the 
staff further. It is gratifying to see the 
change of attitude on the part of the staff as 
they themselves observe changes which 
have taken place in family dietaries because 
of the nutrition information they have 
passed on. Investigators report back en- 
thusiastically such incidents as seeing the 
market list prepared for the family tacked 
up on the kitchen wall as a guide for pur- 
chasing, or hearing the family tell of more 
variety in the meals because the housewife 
sees things listed which she never thought 
about before. 

Another responsibility of the district 
nutritionist is to keep in contact with all 
community resources so that they may all 
cooperate most effectively for the wel- 
fare of clients. This has brought increasing 
recognition of the value of the services 
which these specialists offer, and they are 
constantly being called on to participate in 
community health activities. Most impor- 
tant are the relations with hospitals. 

Many of the patients at hospital clinics 
are also recipients of relief, and hence it is 
necessary for hospitals and the Home Relief 
Bureau to work together. Often patients 
suffering from nutritional diseases and in 
need of special diets are referred by the 
clinic to the district nutritionist. The 
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latter studies the diagnosis and recommen- 
dations made by the clinic and reads the 
family case record to learn the whole family 
situation, its health history and racial food 
habits, its ability to manage on the allow- 
ance. Equipped with this information the 
nutritionist is better able to give the needed 
advice, whether as to the best management 
of the food money or the income in general 
or diet recommendations of the doctor. 

Another service which the nutritionist 
renders has to do with the relations between 
the relief agency and the hospital doctor, 
dietitian, and medical social worker. These 
latter cannot be expected to know firsthand 
the many rules and regulations set up by 
the agency to control expenditures, and the 
need of such control in following out recom- 
mendations calling for additional expendi- 
tures has caused many difficulties. Some- 
times foods listed on special diet slips are 
entirely beyond the patient’s means; some- 
times the hospital workers are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with current prices or the 
patient’s home conditions to be able to 
estimate the cost of the recommendations 
correctly. Under these circumstances mis- 
understandings easily arise when the relief 
agency attempts to keep down expenditures, 
but they can usually be cleared up by the 
nutritionist who understands not only the 
inevitable limitations of the relief agency 
but also nutritive values and the possi- 
bilities of substituting less expensive yet 
equally efficient materials for those sug- 
gested. 

It was to overcome difficulties of this sort 
that hospital dietitians and nutritionists in 
New York City organized a joint committee 
to plan, in terms of low-cost foods, the 
dietaries required in various diseases. The 
pamphlet entitled Special Diets at Low Cost 
was the result. It lists only the most eco- 
nomical foods such as relief clients (or any 
others of limited means) are able to pur- 
chase. The diets recommended in it have 
been adopted by all of the city hospitals and 
several private ones. Minor modifications 
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are of course necessary in certain instances, 
but few of them call for expensive foods. 
Thousands of copies of the pamphlet have 
been made available to hospitals, doctors, 
dietitians, medical social workers, and 
others in the field. 

Other specific results of this co-operation 
are: 


1. Exhibits of diets utilizing only low-cost foods, 
for the use of doctors in teaching patients how to 
carry out their recommendations. 

2. The substitution of low-cost diets for those 
previously in use for ward patients. This has 
accomplished two important purposes: reduction of 
hospital food costs and accustoming the patient to a 
dietary which he can provide for himself at home. 


When it is realized that the Emergency 
Relief Bureau must supervise expenditures 
for the 23,000 special diets that are provided 
for clients under its care at an extra cost 
above the normal food allowance of $78,000 
per month, or nearly one million dollars per 
year, it is evident why the nutritionist is 
accepted as an important member of the 
staff. She controls the continuance or dis- 
continuance of special diet allowances and 
to this end keeps the case-work staff in- 
formed as to when a report on the condition 
of the patient isdue. Every three monthsa 
medical follow-up report is due, and on its 
recommendations depends the continuance 
or discontinuance of the special diet allow- 
ance. These reports also show whether or 
not there is improvement in health condi- 
tions as a result of increased allowance and 
education. Thus this plan of co-operation 
between doctor, dietitian, medical social 
worker, and nutritionist works for the best 
interest of the patient, the hospital, and the 
relief agency. 

Co-operation between the nutritionist 
and the community has extended beyond 
the hospital and includes such agencies as 
schools, parent-teacher associations, health 
centers, baby welfare stations, churches, 
visiting nurses associations, settlements. 
Individual programs have been developed 
by each nutritionist to suit local needs and 
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community resources. Where there is a 
dearth of resources of any kind the nutri- 
tionist organizes food and nutrition classes 
and teaches the preparation of various 
dishes possible on the relief allowance. 
Food values, costs, and budgeting are dis- 
cussed, and general nutrition information is 
given. In some districts the depots from 
which surplus foods provided by the federal 
government are issued, have been used as 
teaching centers. 

A special program has been developed for 
the large number of Puerto Rican clients on 
relief rolls. Most of these do not know 
English and are totally unfamiliar with the 
climate, foods, and dietary habits of this 
country and usually adhere to the dietary 
of rice and beans which is typical among 
Puerto Ricans of lower economic levels. 
This has resulted in much malnutrition and 
general poor health. Several of our nutri- 
tionists work in close co-operation with vari- 
ous welfare societies organized to help cor- 
rect these difficulties. Interpreters have 
been given a short course in nutrition and 
assist in the classes arranged to improve the 
usual diet. In these the preparation of 
various additional foods needed for proper 
nutrition is taught and there is discussion 
of food values, health habits, correct feeding 
habits for children, methods of marketing, 
and costs of local foods as compared with 
the imported foods which the Puerto Ricans 
are naturally prone to purchase. Success- 
ful co-operation has been established with 
churches in the neighborhood, with tuber- 
culosis clinics, and with the local Spanish 
newspaper. Within a few months twelve 
classes have been started, attended by 526 
mothers. Similar classes are developed 
among other foreign groups as need arises. 
The emphasis is always on the best diet 
possible for the lowest possible cost. At 
the same time, no attempt is made to change 
the tastes and dietary habits of the foreign- 
born to conform to those of this country. 
The aim is to help them to modify their 
dietary so that it will supply the necessary 
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ingredients in economical form. This may 
mean using some foods characteristic of this 
country in cases where those imported from 
their own country cost more than they can 
afford. 

Another function of the nutritionist is to 
meet the great need for more widespread 
broadcasting of nutrition information 
among the public at large. There are many 
aids for the improvement of the dietary, 
many economies that can be emphasized in 
establishing a more adequate and acceptable 
diet which would ultimately result in the 
improved nutrition of the nation. Are not 
those trained in this important field charged 
with the responsibility of combining all 
their efforts to formulate educational mate- 
rial for widespread distribution—on the air, 
through the newspapers, by every means 
at their disposal? 

The educational assistant on the staff of 
our nutrition service prepares much of the 
educational material released especially for 
use of clients on home relief. District 
nutritionists, organized in a special commit- 
tee and drawing on their experience with staff 
and clients, have written some of the leaflets 
and arranged exhibits used by nutritionists 
for teaching purposes. Thousands of these 
leaflets have been distributed among clients 
by our visitors. In reception rooms of each 
of our district offices this educational mate- 
rial is displayed, and quantities have been 
taken by applicants. Encouraging stories 
of its usefulness are frequently heard, and 
investigators are often requested to bring 
additional copies on subsequent visits. The 
visitors, for their part, like something helpful 
which they can hand to a client. 

A recent development in the department 
has been the establishment of an experi- 
mental kitchen where recipes are formu- 
lated on the basis of the surplus foods being 
distributed among clients by the federal 
government. It is hoped in this way to 
bring about better utilization of these foods 
and increase the variety of the diet. Other 
recipes based on low-cost seasonal foods are 
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also formulated and tested, and it is planned 
to carry on experiments to test the variety 
and the palatability possible in the low-cost 
diet. Members of the staff will be given 
the opportunity to serve as volunteers in 
the feeding experiments connected with 
these tests. The idea of the kitchen and of 
these educational services was conceived by 
our Mayor, who has a keen recognition of 
the need for educating the community to 
better nutrition habits. 

One cannot close a discussion of this kind 
without a word to emphasize the importance 
of the adequacy of relief allowances. If we 
accept the general belief that for years to 
come a large number of families will remain 
on relief or at best be compelled to live on 
greatly reduced incomes, then we must be 
foresighted enough to measure the effects 
upon health of long years with inadequate 
funds for the purchase of essentials. What 
results can we anticipate in terms of physi- 
cal and mental health if the amount of relief 
given continues to be just enough for bare 
existence? Are not relief families entitled 
at least to a minimum standard of living 
which will maintain standards of health and 
decency? Nutritionists in relief agencies 
must create a consciousness of this need and 
work toward the establishment of a mini- 
mum standard which will make it possible 
for families to maintain themselves health- 
fully and respectably. 

The literature contains a sufficient num- 
ber of reports on human dietary studies to 
convince anyone of the importance of cor- 
rect feeding. With the results of these 
studies and our own experience as evidence, 
it is indicated that our energies must be 
directed toward the establishment of ade- 
quate relief standards so that sufficient 
nourishment can be purchased, and toward 
the development of a broad educational 
program which will result in improved 
health of our communities, more varied and 
therefore more interesting diets, and, even- 
tually, decreased cost of medical care and, 
above all, happier family relationships. 


WORLD PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS, 1927 TO 1934! 
IRMA H. GROSS 


SSI EPRESENTATIVES of seven- 

teen nations of Euro d 

pe an 

PANG] America constituted the Fifth 
=<) International Congress of Home 
Economics, which was held in Berlin, 
Germany, from August 21 to 26, 1934. 
The participating countries were Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, Lithuania, Norway, Pales- 
tine, Roumania, Switzerland, and the 
United States of America. One session 
was devoted to the progress of home eco- 
nomics since the preceding Congress, held 
five years earlier in Rome. Member na- 
tions had been requested to send in the 
necessary information months in advance, 
and the summarized findings were avail- 
able at the Congress. While it is obviously 
far from complete, that report! is the most 
comprehensive study of home economics 
now available. Although it was printed 
in the volume of proceedings of the Con- 
gress, it is not easily accessible to American 
readers, and the following brief has been 
prepared in the hope that it will help meet 
the demand for information about home 
economics in different parts of the world. 

No attempt has been made to keep the 
reports of the different countries separate, 
but rather the likenesses and differences 
among the countries have been presented, 


1General Report, Section I, from the Fifth 
International Congress of Home Economics, Ber- 
lin, 1934. Edited by the Deutsche Padagogische 
Auslandstelle. Berlin: Kulturpolitische Gesell- 
schaft, M.B.H., 1934. (Printed report available 
in German only. Mimeographed copies of the 
English version were distributed in 1934 but the 
supply is now exhausted.) 


particularly in comparison with the United 
States. The curriculum in the schools, 
extension, and other special courses, and 
the training of teachers have been especially 
considered, and special features of the work 
in certain countries have been mentioned. 

In the first place, it should be noted that 
there is no uniform terminology, though 
the term home economics is found in the 
English version of half the reports: “domes- 
tic subjects” appears in the English and 
Irish reports and “household science” also 
in the former. About half of the reports 
from the continental countries use the 
equivalents of the English terms domestic 
science and domestic economy. 

It should also be remembered that home 
economics in Europe may or may not be 
aided by state grants and regulated by a 
ministry of the central government or a 
central board like the Domestic Science 
Advisory Board of Lithuania. If it does 
come under a ministry, this may be that of 
education, agriculture, or even labor. In 
most countries, different types of schools are 
under different ministries, the rural ones, 
for example, coming under the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The general tendency seems 
toward centralization of educational con- 
trol. 

In all the countries, courses in home 
economics are given in the regular primary 
and secondary schools, but these are not 
obligatory everywhere. Special schools 
or institutes of home economics are fre- 
quently reported, usually for girls in the 
adolescent years. These schools may be 
to train servants or to prepare rural or 
urban girls for running their own homes. 
In general, the special schools offer courses 
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varying from a few months to a year or 
two years in length. 

Several countries, among them the 
United States, reported that during the 
world depression they found themselves 
faced with curtailed funds and greater 
needs. In spite of reduced funds, several 
countries, including Czechoslovakia, Hol- 
land, Roumania, and Switzerland, pre- 
sented statistics showing healthy growth of 
schools, courses, and number of students. 

The curriculum and teaching methods. 
Two points in connection with the school 
curriculum were discernible: one, the em- 
phasis or lack of emphasis upon change; 
and the other, the close connection of home 
economics and agriculture. 

Helen W. Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, who prepared the 
statement about the United States, em- 
phasized the shift in our country away 
from the manipulative skills as the major 
interest of home economics to a wider con- 
ception that also includes child develop- 
ment and family relationships and the 
social and economic problems of the family. 
Norway and Belgium were other countries 
reporting an interest in child development. 
Palestine, Denmark, and England em- 
phasized health training, and Norway re- 
ported household efficiency and household 
electrical equipment as newer subjects of 
study. England’s “skilled homemaking” 
as an objective also indicated a shift in 
subject matter and emphasis. 

Holland and Norway both reported what 
in their countries were newer methods of 
presenting subject matter. In Holland 
the teacher’s oral dictation of information 
and directions for class procedure has given 
way to use of textbooks and mimeographed 
sheets. The Norwegian report stated that 
the chief progress in that country was in 
the direction of encouraging the pupil to 
use her own initiative and take over re- 
sponsibility. To those ends, well-arranged 
“family kitchens” (comparable to our unit 
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kitchens) were being introduced into the 
folk and advanced schools. The two stu- 
dents working together in one of these 
kitchens constantly changed places as 
housewife and servant—an interesting side 
light on a country where domestic service 
is evidently still relatively common. 

In the majority of countries there is evi- 
dence that the manipulative skills are still 
considered of prime importance. Not only 
is there little mention of other types of 
courses, but we find positive evidence as 
well. Belgium considers that one of the 
most important advances of the five-year 
period has been “intensifying the further 
development of handwork through - - -con- 
tests for professional skill.”” Denmark re- 
ports “School Cooking Courses.” In the 
state institutes for girls in Finland, “the 
teaching plan includes cooking, baking, 
washing, cleaning, putting the house in 
order, food science, and nutrition.”” The 
trade schools in France and Holland seem 
to be important centers of home economics 
teaching. In France these schools offer 
“about 20 courses in cooking and 12 to 20 
courses in the following: washing and 
cleaning of clothes, ironing and mending, 
and tailoring.” In some French schools 
nursing and care of children are also taught. 
The Hol’and trade schools include in their 
instruction the “exclusively domestic sci- 
ence subjects” and needlework. In Ire- 
land needlework and cookery are found in 
the primary and again in the secondary 
schools, where hygiene and dressmaking 
also appear. 

As would be expected, the connection 
between home economics and agriculture 
is particularly close in countries in which 
agriculture is of great importance. Not 
only is much of the instruction under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
just as our own Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension and Bureau of Home Economics 
are a part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but in such countries as Canada, Fin- 
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land, Lithuania, Palestine, and Switzerland 
many of the schools offer as part of the 
regular curriculum courses in poultry raising, 
gardening, beekeeping, milk production, 
care of domestic animals. In the Belgian 
report it was stressed that a rural home 
economics school should be in the vicinity 
of a farm so that the students may partici- 
pate in agricultural management, and this 
is also a prevalent arrangement in Finland. 

Extension and other special courses. The 
term extension course was not commonly 
found in the reports, but the custom of 
sending out home economics teachers, home 
economics consultants, and even traveling 
schools was very prevalent. At least half 
of the reports mentioned “traveling” or 
“itinerant” or “peripatetic” teachers. Ap- 
parently the custom is for such a teacher 
to go to an isolated community and stay 
there for a few days or weeks to give an 
intensive course, and then move on to 
another community. In Roumania itin- 
erant courses of six different types had 
been organized during the five-year period, 
while in Lithuania 1,000 itinerant courses 
had been presented up to 1934 (probably 
many of them repetitions). In Finland 
the traveling schools last from three 
months to one year and may not serve the 
same locality for more than two consecutive 
years. In England the traveling van may 
spend from three to four weeks in a com- 
munity each year. The itinerant teacher 
in Palestine may give organized courses, 
but her work as a consultant where help 
is needed, is considered the more important; 
in connection with it, she may stay from a 
few days to a few weeks in a community. 

Another slightly different form of adult 
education in home economics is the work 
of the 25 Household Inspection Societies 
in Lithuania. Their inspectors visit 570 
farms for monthly consultations and also 
give lectures and demonstrations to groups 
of members. 

Adult courses in cities are mentioned in 
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many of the reports. Most of these courses 
are short, generally from a few months to 
a year. Dublin, Ireland, however, has a 
four-year technical course for adults. The 
adult courses are often given at night and 
even, in Italy, on Sundays for employed 
women. 

France has “Agricultural Weeks” which 
sound similar to the Farmers’ Weeks of 
the American land-grant colleges. France 
also has correspondence courses in home 
economics. 

Courses in home economics for boys were 
mentioned in reports from three countries 
—the United States, Switzerland, and 
Palestine. 

Research. Only the United States and 
Roumania mentioned research in home 
economics. The American report described 
briefly the work carried on in the Bureau 
of Home Economics and also in state ex- 
periment stations under the Purnell Act. 
Roumania reported research in a special 
institute in Bucharest, but the description 
of the work suggests that it is probably 
more in the nature of practical testing than 
pure research. The institute tests dyes, 
utensils, machines, and procedures. The 
results are published and made available 
to all home economics schools. 

Advanced institutions of learning and the 
training of teachers. Only in England and 
America, of the seventeen countries report- 
ing, was it possible in 1934 to obtain a uni- 
versity degree in home economics. And 
in England this was possible only in two 
universities, London University and the 
University of Bristol. In 1928 King’s Col- 
lege of Household and Social Sciences was 
organized as a separate and independent 
school of London University, although it 
had been possible before that time to ob- 
tain a degree in household science at Lon- 
don University. The University of Bristol 
first granted a similar degree in 1927. A 
part of the English report sounds familiar 
to American readers—the regret that the 
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universities have been slow in recognizing 
work in the domestic subjects as of univer- 
sity level, and hence the slow spread and 
growth of home economics in schools which 
prepare girls for the university. 

In all other countries most of the ad- 
vanced training in home economics is for 
the purpose of preparing teachers and does 
not lead toa degree. These training courses 
are from one to three years in length. 
Several reports added that the courses 
should be lengthened and improved. A 
few special courses were reported, usually 
one year in length, for girls who have 
had secondary schooling and who wish to 
become better home managers in their own 
homes. Brief descriptions of some of the 
teacher-training courses follow. 

In Lithuania the Domestic Science Semi- 

nar in Kautzminden was founded in 1923 
to train teachers. A candidate must have 
had secondary education, and, if she has 
not had a previous course in an agricultural 
or domestic science school, must spend two 
months in practical work on a good farm 
before she is accepted as a student. The 
students also must do practical work in the 
summers between the school years. The 
course requires three years. The gradu- 
ates of the Seminar have formed a profes- 
sional society of their own, presumably 
somewhat similar to the American Home 
Economics Association in its general pur- 
poses. 
In Norway the two-year teacher-training 
course is the State Seminar for Home Eco- 
nomics at Stabekk near Oslo.? That it is 
very popular is shown by the fact that in 
1933 there were 103 applicants for the 24 
available places. 

In Finland emphasis is placed on practi- 
cal experience as well as theoretical instruc- 
tion; and, since the country is largely agri- 
cultural, there is special provision for farm 

* MATHILDE CHRISTIANSEN. Home Economics 
in Norway. JourNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 
18 (January, 1926) pp. 1 to 6. 
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women. Prospective teachers in such work 
not only must take two years of special 
training but candidates must be twenty 
years of age and have had a one-year course 
in basic household science and one year of 
practical experience on a farm or estate. 
The schools at which the basic course is 
taken are often on agricultural estates, the 
work of which offers practical experience. 
In one the course lasts for a full calendar 
year so that the student may learn the 
demands made by the four seasons. After 
her two years of work in the teacher-training 
school, the student must do six months of 
apprentice teaching in rural schools before 
she receives her teacher’s certificate. 

In the Irish Free State there are two 
teacher-training institutes, each with a three- 
year course. One is maintained by the 
Department of Education for from thirty 
to forty students. The other is a residen- 
tial college under the Dominican Sisters and 
accepts only Catholic students; first-year 
students there live in groups with house- 
hold duties similar to those in American 
home management houses. 

Special features in various countries. In 
addition to the points previously discussed, 
there are interesting and typical features of 
certain countries. In Ireland, where the 
drama is so ingrained in the life of the 
people, study of the drama is included as a 
part of the training of teachers of home eco- 
nomics. In Palestine, where communal 
living has been tried by many groups in 
recent years, the training of girls for man- 
agement of community kitchens is stressed. 
In Germany, where the National Socialist 
movement has permeated every fiber of 
German living, the training of girls in home 
economics is based on the same principles of 
leadership and “race” that now regulate all 
German life. To enable the German peas- 
ant woman to bear and rear more children, 


* Erna Meyer. Homemaking Education in 
Palestine. JourRNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 
26 (November, 1934) pp. 568 to 569. 
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she is now aided in her work by young 
women volunteers who spend six hours per 
day in farm homes as training in home eco- 
nomics. The peasant woman is also in- 
structed how “‘to serve as mother of our new 
race.” The present status of the German 
woman is clearly shown in the Berlin report: 
“Tn order to counteract the purely intellec- 
tual development of the mind, which is 
really not in keeping with feminine capaci- 
ties, it is desirable to emphasize strongly 
home economics as a means of developing 
the feminine character and domestic cap- 
abilities.’ 

The accompanying list attempts to 
summarize the likenesses and differences in 
the status and progress of home economics 
since 1927 as shown in the reports of the 
seventeen countries attending the Interna- 
tional Congress of Home Economics in 1934. 


Potnts STRESSED IN REPORTS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF Home Economics, 1934 


BELGIUM 
Usual curriculum content— 

Sewing, dressmaking, knitting, cooking, home 
decoration, child rearing, farm management, 
handwork, religious instruction, “family 
pedagogy” 

Distinctive teaching methods— 

Assembling of preparatory material for a class 

by the students 
Higher and special schools and institutions— 

Advanced professional school in Antwerp; 
Pension Wavre-Dame directed by Ursuline 
nuns; Advanced Institute for Agriculture 
and Home Economics at Laeken 

Training required for teachers— 

Two months of home economics courses with 
one year of practical application in a home 
economics school between them 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Courses for married women of poorer sections; 
home economics course for apothecary as- 
sistants; home economics courses for young 
girls and employees in various sections of 
the city 

Special features— 
“Competition for order and cleanliness in the 


‘General Report, Fifth International Congress 
of Home Economics, Berlin, 1934, page 34. 
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workers’ homes”; “council for improvement 
of technical instruction” as a source of 
information for teachers 
CANADA 
Usual curriculum content— 

Cooking, housekeeping, tailoring, gardening, 
butter-making, preparation of flax and wool, 
spinning and weaving, bookkeeping, eco- 
nomic problems of the family 

Distinctive teaching methods— 
Lectures, laboratory work 
Higher and special schools and institutions— 

St. Pascal and Ste. Martine schools under 
religious orders; advanced home economics 
schools of the Province of Montreal; ad- 
vanced home economics school of the So- 
ciety of French Canadians 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Usual curriculum content— 
Household management, child care, nutrition 
Urban and rural special courses— 

Housekeeping schools; schools for training 
child nurses; home economics courses con- 
nected with the professional schools for 
women 

DENMARK 
Usual curriculum content— 

Cooking, baking, washing, cleaning kitchen, 
serving meals, child care, home nursing, 
Danish, arithmetic 

Distinctive teaching methods— 

Laboratory work in the 6th class, demonstra- 
tion followed by practice in the 7th class 
(family work method), lectures 

Training required for teachers— 

For community lower schools: seminary train- 
ing, school cooking, teacher training. For 
youth and evening schools: passing domestic 
science instructor’s examination only 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Courses of study for housewives; free youth 
school; community evening schools; private 
housekeeping schools 

ENGLAND 
Usual curriculum content— 
Domestic subjects, health, needlecraft, home 
decoration 
Distinctive teaching methods— 
Housecraft rooms 
Higher and special schools and institutions— 

London University: degree in “household 
science”; University of Bristol: since 1927, 
degree in domestic subjects 

Training required for teachers— 

Three-year course including physics, chem- 

istry, physiology and hygiene, economics 


of the household with practical cookery, 
laundry work, housewifery and needlework, 
theory and practice of education, and 
English 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Peripatetic teachers and fully equipped travel- 
ing vans 

FINLAND 
Usual curriculum content— 

Theory of home management, cooking, clean- 
ing, care of infants, nursing in the family, 
science of foods and nutrition, natural 
sciences, domestic economy, baking, washing 

Distinctive teaching methods— 

Practical experience in an accredited home 

after one year of schooling 
Higher and special schools and institutions— 

“Schools for domestic work of the House of 
Deaconesses,” domestic economy school for 
deaf mutes, Teachers’ College for Domestic 
Economy at Helsinki, State Institute for 
Training Women Teachers at Jarvenpaa, 
Institute for Domestic Economy Instruction 
(for training rural advisers) 

Training required for teachers— 

From 3 to 5 years of training in seminary, 
including practice teaching and 10-day 
courses in canning and preserving; candi- 
dates must be 20 years old and have had a 
2-year course at the Institute plus 6 months’ 
practice teaching in rural school and experi- 
ence on a practice estate or farm 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Extension courses for adults; regular 2-year 
day school; “domestic economy circles” in 
the industrial schools and institutes for 
citizenship training; courses in schools for 
feebleminded and institutes for blind and 
deaf mutes; School for Housewives; house- 
keeping schools held in public schools during 
summer; traveling schools; household schools 

FRANCE 
Usual curriculum content— 

Cooking, washing and cleaning of clothes, 
ironing and mending, tailoring, nursing, 
care of children, gardening 

Higher and special schools and institutions— 

“National Domestic Economy School at 
Rennes-Coetlogon”; Agricultural Institute 
at Toulouse; school in Rue de l’Abbaye, 
Paris, managed by sisters of -St. Vincent; 
Institute Normal Familial Ménager in the 
Rue Monsieur, Paris; advanced agricultural 
domestic economy school of the agricultural 
syndicate of the South-east, Lyon 
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Training required for teachers— 

Three years’ teaching experience in an ele- 
mentary school and then a one-year course 
at one of the advanced schools supplemented 
by a period of practical training on a farm; 
training in physics, chemistry, and natural 
sciences 

Urban and rural special courses— 
Traveling educational courses; correspondence 
course; domestic economy extension courses 
Special features— 
“Agricultural Weeks” 
GERMANY 
Usual curriculum content— 

Race, inheritance problems, hygiene, econ- 
omy, household ability, political schooling, 
physical education, sports 

Distinctive teaching methods— 
“Economic advice” in the form of lectures 
Urban and rural special courses— 

Short summer courses; courses founded by 

housewives’ societies 
Special features— 

Girls volunteering for service are housed in 
groups of 35 to 50 in vacant houses in farm- 
ing districts and instructed there by trained 
teachers. They then go into peasant homes 
6 hours daily to help the wife and learn 
peasant life 

HOLLAND 
Usual curriculum content— 

Needlework, care and rearing of children, 
cooking, domestic sciences, nutrition, laun- 
dry work 

Distinctive teaching methods— 
Textbooks, mimeographed material 
Urban and rural special courses— 
Traveling courses; evening-school courses 
IRELAND 
Usual curriculum content— 

Needlework, cookery, hygiene, dressmaking, 
laundry work, home nursing, drama and 
elocution, Irish, English, arithmetic 

Distinctive teaching methods— 

First-year students in rotation undertake the 
duties of housekeeper, parlor maid, and 
cook 

Higher and special schools and institutions— 

Higher schools of domestic science; training 
colleges for teachers of domestic science: 
(1) St. Kevin’s Park, Dublin, (2) St. Cath- 
erine’s Training School of Domestic Science, 
Dublin; Munster Institute of Cork 

Training required for teachers— 
Three-year course at training college; passing 
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of diploma examination and tests in cook- 
ery, laundry work, housewifery, dressmak- 
ing, hygiene, home nursing, and teaching 
ability 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Itinerant instruction; technical schools for 
adults; vocational schools 

ITALY 
Usual curriculum content— 

Varies with different sections but in rural dis- 
tricts usually includes fowl raising and bee- 
keeping; silk cultivation; selection, classifica- 
tion, handling, and packing of vegetables 
and fruits 

Higher and special schools and institutions— 

Fascist Advanced School for Study in Home 
Economics; Home Economics School of 
Bergamo; “Buona Massais” in Turin 

Training required for teachers— 

Ten months in the Fascist Advanced School 
for Study of Home Economics, following 
graduation from an advanced _teacher- 
training institution 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Sunday courses for professional and employed 
women; courses for factory employees; 
agricultural itinerant teaching courses in 
Advanced Fascist School for Girls and 
Housewives 

Special features— 

Some “itinerant teaching posts for agriculture” 
have contests for rural housewives in plan- 
ning and management of garden, care of 
fruit trees, or landscape gardening 

LITHUANIA 
Usual curriculum content— 

Nourishment, care and furnishing of the home, 
rationalizing and mechanizing of house- 
keeping, household accounting, handwork, 
weaving, hygiene, gardening 

Higher and special schools and institutions— 

Domestic science seminar in Kautz-Minden 

Training required for teachers— 

Three years’ preparation, including seminary 
courses in winter and practical summer work 
on farms and at institute; candidates must 
have had a secondary education and two 
months’ practical work on farm, or equiva- 
lent experience 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Itinerant courses; day and evening courses 
in the cities; special domestic science courses 
during the summer for teachers; lectures 

Special features— 
Household inspection in rural districts 


WORLD PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS, 1927 TO 1934 


Norway 
Usual curriculum content— 

Use of electricity, care of children, study of 
efficiency and equipment, gardening, man- 
agement of domestic animals, care of milk, 
weaving, speech, civics, psychology 

Distinctive teaching methods— 

Laboratory exercises let people use own initia- 
tive; “family kitchens” (like unit kitchens) 
with two pupils working alternately as 
housewife and servant 

Higher and special schools and instilutions— 

State seminar for home economics at Stabekk 

near Oslo 
Training required for teachers— 

2- and 3-year courses offered at Stabekk 
combine theoretical instruction with prac- 
tical demonstration work and practice 
teaching and prepare for teaching at differ- 
ent levels of the public school system. 
Emphasis is placed on self-reliance and 
saving of labor and time 

Urban and rural special courses 

Short courses for housewives; itinerant courses; 
instruction for feeble-minded, dumb, and 
blind children 

PALESTINE 
Usual curriculum content— 

Chicken raising, horticulture, beekeeping, 
hygiene, nutrition, chemistry, theory of home 
economics, bookkeeping, marketing, cooking, 
cleaning and housework, laundry work, and 
sewing 

Higher and special schools and institutions— 

Domestic training school in Tel Aviv; school 

of “Misrachi” women (Jewish) 
Urban and rural special courses— 

“Girls’ demonstration farms” carried on en- 
tirely by women and girls; itinerant teaching; 
consultation hour for recent immigrants, 
and visits to their houses 

Special features— 

School lunches with all cooking performed by 
the children themselves (both boys and 
girls) 

ROUMANIA 
Training required for teachers— 

Village schoolteachers have three months in 
the Research Institute and are then capable 
of teaching home economics in their villages 

Research— 

Research Institute at Bucharest apparently 

tests dyes, utensils, and machines 
Urban and rural special courses— 
Itinerant courses; temporary three-month 
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courses; courses for factory women and 
women from the suburbs; one-month course 
on milk products given yearly; courses or- 
ganized by communal drugstores where 
women can take part while they wait 
SWITZERLAND 

Usual curriculum conteni— 

Cooking, housekeeping, laundry work, tailor- 
ing, vegetable and flower gardening, house- 
hold hygiene, poultry raising, bookkeeping, 
nature study, singing, child care 

Higher and special schools and institutions— 

Advanced home economics school of the 
“Société d’Utilité Publiques des Femmes 
Suisses” in the Canton of Bern; School of 
Marcelin sur Morges in the Canton of 
Waadt; School of Marly in the Canton of 
Fribourg 

Training required for teachers— 
Training for period of two or three years 
Urban and rural special courses— 

Agricultural (professional) home economics 
schools; home economics course for unem- 
ployed women from industry and handwork 
shops; itinerant courses in the mountainous 
districts; summer short courses; home eco- 
nomics courses for boys in Bern 

Special features— 
“Yearly Agricultural Week”; “school circles” — 
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villages grouped around a central home 
economics school to which students within 
four kilometers come for study 
UntTED STATES OF AMERICA 
Usual curriculum content— 

Social and economic problems, child devel- 
opment and family relationships, clothing 
selection and construction, food selection 
and preparation, general homemaking, home 
nursing 

Research— 

In U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and 
under Purnell funds at state experiment 
stations 

Urban and rural special courses— 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Special features— 

Courses for boys and men; 800 affiliated 
student home economics clubs; home eco- 
nomics finding a place in social welfare 
work and in the commercial field 


The outstanding points made in the 
reports are numerical growth, lengthening 
of professional courses, broadening of the 
curriculum, and reaching more of the adult 
population in both city and country. 


I 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


A STYLE SHOW FOR ANY OCCASION 
HELEN CHENEY 


The style show here described is really a 
pageant that contrasts old-fashioned clothes 
with those of today. It is adaptable “for 
any occasion” because it can make use of 
whatever costumes happen to be available; 
because it calls for either few or many 
actors, none of whom need to memorize 
lines; and because it requires only a small 
stage and few stage-settings. 

The main character is the reader, who 
should have a pleasant voice that carries 
well. The other characters are the models 
who display the costumes announced by 
the reader. They should have poise and 
dignity and be able to suggest by their 
appearance and movements the special 
period and type of person for which the 
costume worn is appropriate. There may 
be as many models as costumes, or each 
actor may model several. 

The stage should if possible have an 
entrance on each side. It should be 
practically bare save for a strip of carpeting 
running from side to side at the back and 
another stretched down the center of the 
stage from the first strip to the footlights. 
A large fern or vase of flowers may be 
placed on the stage where it will not inter- 
fere with the movements of the models or 
distract attention from the costumes. 
Colored lights may be used and changed to 
suit the different costumes shown. 

Soft music played throughout the pageant 
adds much to the effect, especially if selec- 
tions are chosen with reference to the 
periods and use of the various costumes, as 
for example, a wedding march when a 
wedding dress is shown, or “Jingle Bells” 


for an old-fashioned winter street dress. 
An orchestra, a few instruments, a victrola, 
or just a piano will any of them serve the 
purpose. 

The time required will depend on the 
number of costumes shown; from half an 
hour to an hour is likely to be suitable. 

The reader stands at one side of the front 
of the stage throughout the pageant. The 
models come on one at a time as she refers 
to them. Each enters on the right, passes 
along the back of the stage to the center, 
walks slowly forward to the front, makes a 
complete turn so that the audience can see 
all parts of her costume, then walks back 
and leaves the stage at the left. The reader 
times her remarks to fit the movements of 
the model. What she says must, of course, 
suit the costumes shown. 

Care must be taken to have the reader’s 
comments on the old-fashioned costumes 
match the period and also to have all the 
accessories in keeping. For example, a 
model wearing a costume of the 1860’s 
should not be referred to as “our grand- 
mother” or carry a long-handled parasol 
of the 1890’s. 

It may help to show how the plan works 
out to give part of the reader’s lines from a 
pageant successfully put on by home eco- 
nomics girls in a junior high school. The 
costumes in question were old-fashioned 
and present-day traveling clothes, house 
dresses, night clothes, sports costumes, 
bathing suits, gowns for a garden party, 
and wedding dresses. 


READER: This evening we are going to take you 
back a generation or two and show you the con- 
trast in styles with those of today. We believe 
that you will agree with us that the trend toward 
comfort of today’s clothing is a great improve- 
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ment over those of “ye olden times.”” However, 
we will let you be the judge as our models display 
their garments. 

In “the good old days” if great-grandmother 
was traveling, by stagecoach, or if she was shop- 
ping in the city, she probably dressed like this. 

[A model dressed in an old-fashioned street costume 
enters at right, comes forward, turns slowly, and 
goes off stage, left.) 

Reaper: Today for traveling or shopping we dress 
like this. 

[Model in modern suit] 

Reaper: When grandmother prepared the big 
dinner for the homecoming of her children and 
grandchildren she worked around the kitchen in a 
dress like this. 

[Model in old-fashioned house dress] 

READER: Today we work in comfort like this. 

[Model in modern house dress] 

Reaper: Next let us contrast the modest maiden 
some fifty or sixty years ago with the modern girl 
of today in the privacy of the boudoir. 

[Model in old-fashioned nightgown, with her hair in 
long braids down her back, carrying a lighted 
candle. Then one in modern pajamas and robe.) 

Reaper: Some of you may remember how some 
thirty or thirty-five years ago you could look out 
of your window and see your best girl friend 
walking by in her most becoming street dress 
with your best boy friend. 

[Model in street dress of early 1900's, with fur cape 
or coat, hat, and other accessories of the same period] 

Reaper: But today she might look like this. 

[Model in modern street dress with accessories to 
match] 

Reaper: And how the styles for sports have 
changed! Can you imagine playing tennis in a 
costume like this? 

[Model in long, full, dark skirt, with white or light- 
colored, long-sleeved, high-necked shirtwaist, and 
carrying a tennis racket) 

Reaper: The girl of today has freedom and comfort 
on the tennis court and golf course. 

[Model in tennis shorts, carrying a tennis racket. 
Then one in golf clothes, with golf bag and clubs] 

Reaper: Remember “away back when” on the 
beach? 

[Model in old-fashioned bathing suit, apparently very 
timid, runs off stage sel f-consciously.] 

Reaper: Aren’t we glad the styles have changed? 

[Model in the latest bathing suit and beach robe} 

Reaper: In the garden when great-grandfather 
proposed to great-grandmother she was quite 
coquettish in this dainty little frock. 

[Model in a ruffled, bright-flowered, hoop-skirted 
dress, carrying sun-shade of same period] 
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READER: Today what handsome young man could 
resist this charming costume? 

[Model in modern garden dress and hat] 

READER: The bride of yesterday was so proud of 
her white dress that took yards and yards of 
material and days and days to make. 

[Model in old-fashioned bridal costume] 

READER: Today the best-dressed bride as you see 
her. 

[Model in modern bridal dress with long veil, carried 
by a small boy or girl appropriately dressed) 


[Curtain] 


A HIGH SCHOOL FOOD PRESERVA- 
TION PROJECT 


LOUISE LIPPINCOTT 


The twelfth grade work of the household 
arts course in South High School of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, includes the study of several 
problems in food preparation, among them 
the preservation of food. 

As a review of this, a project has been 
worked out in which the girls take orders for 
foods they have learned to put up. A list 
of preserved, pickled, and spiced products 
that the girls might prepare is drawn up 
and circulated among the faculty of the 
school, who are invited to place orders. 
After the orders are in, the products are 
carefully prepared to meet the standards 
set up, and the cost is carefully calculated. 
Containers may be furnished by the pur- 
chaser, whose particular charge is lessened 
by that much. 

The products all carry an attractive 
triangular label, for which the design was 
drawn by a former household arts girl and 
perfected in the mechanical drawing depart- 
ment of the school. From this an engrav- 
ing company made a die which the printing 
department of the school uses for printing 
the gummed labels; these are in the colors 
of the school on a white background. An 
array of the jars, packed, labeled, and 
ready for delivery makes an attractive 
sight. 
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Costs are carefully calculated by the girls 
according to accepted business principles, 
and the selling price is based on the cost of 
materials and the current market price of a 
good commercial brand of similar goods. 
The cost of materials (including the making 
of the labels) is met by the proceeds of the 
sales, and the remaining profits are used 
for articles needed in the work of the 
department, such as additional silverware, 
linen, art objects, and curtains. It is un- 
derstood that if the products do not keep, 
the price will be refunded; but so far there 
has been no call for this. In fact, the girls 
have built up quite a trade, and the faculty 
look forward to the sale each fall. 


A DUTCH CONSULTING SERVICE 
FOR HOMEMAKERS 


E. J. VAN WAVEREN-RESINK 


This Service, which was established in 
November 1934 by the Dutch Ministry of 
Social Affairs, owes its formation to the 
Association of Domestic Science Teachers. 
Its purpose is to aid homemakers whose 
incomes have been much curtailed by in- 
structing them to get the maximum re- 
turns for the money they spend. 

The Service is meant for homemakers in 
all sections of society, both urban and rural. 
When it was established, the Minister of 
Social Affairs stated that although no 
public funds could be granted to it, govern- 
ment support would be given wherever 
possible; to accomplish this an advisory 
government committee was appointed. 
As members of the executive committee 
which directs the work, domestic science 
teachers and women trained in social wel- 
fare work were chosen. 

During the first few months the work 
was mostly preparatory, to establish a basis 
for the further activities. Circulars ex- 
plaining the object of the Consulting Serv- 
ice were sent to over 600 mayors of towns 
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and communities. This resulted in the 
setting up of many local committees in 
which representatives of interested private 
organizations and institutions participate 
and also—and this is most important— 
representatives of town councils and of 
domestic science schools. 

One of the first things undertaken by the 
Service was collaboration with the organi- 
zation on a Travelling Museum for Parents 
and Educators. This has proved of great 
use. It supplies exhibitions and demon- 
strations of good and inexpensive food, 
which are being held all over the country. 
They are not only well frequented but are 
proving splendid propaganda for the Con- 
sulting Service. 

The Service itself offers information to 
homemakers by means of cooking demon- 
strations and food exhibitions and courses 
in all sorts of housecraft work, such as 
cooking, sewing, making new clothes out 
of old, mending, shopping, child care. All 
these services are free. As aid to this part 
of the work the government in 1935 put 
at the disposal of the executive committee 
5,000 tins of meat and a supply of vege- 
tables for the use of cooking courses 
and demonstrations. The demonstrations, 
exhibitions, and courses are mostly given 
in domestic schools by the domestic science 
teachers, no charge being made for either 
use of buildings or instruction. 

Another activity of the Service is the 
publication of a monthly bulletin or maga- 
zine called Household of Today. This 
carries articles by experts in which advice 
and practical suggestions are stated in the 
simplest way. The subscription price is 
only half a dollar a year, and important 
reductions from even this low price are 
made to organizations and factory or other 
groups sending in many subscriptions. 
By this means the Service trusts the period- 
ical will reach families that could not 
otherwise afford it. At present it has a 
circulation of 14,000, a very large one for a 
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small country like Holland. As a conse- 
quence, the executive committee can offer a 
fair remuneration to contributors and can 
obtain articles by the best authorities on 
numerous and most varied subjects bearing 
on economical and efficient housekeeping. 

A second low-priced periodical called 
Help Now is issued for those who take an 
active part in the consulting work. In it 
are published accounts of the various 
activities of the Service, an exchange of 
experiences, and suggestions as to what 
more may be done. It has proved a suc- 
cessful device for keeping up contact 
between the many workers of the Consult- 
ing Service. 

The instruction that the Service offers 
for reducing household expenses and assist- 
ing home management is used by house- 
wives of families of the most varied types 
of society, both urban and rural, but most 
of all by the wives of the unemployed. 

The work has lately been extended to 
include courses which train unemployed 
factory and shop girls for work as domestic 
servants. There is great demand for these 
in Holland, where household service is much 
disliked. Dutch servants are scarce, and 
between forty and sixty thousand Germans 
and Austrians are now earning a living in 
Holland—an inexcusable situation con- 
sidering the growing number of unemployed 
Dutch women. The training courses have 
been organized in different ways in different 
localities, and the executive committee of 
the Consulting Service is watching and 
comparing results with a view to setting 
up a standard type of training course for 
domestic service. 

I am authorized to state that the in- 
fluence of the Consulting Service is con- 
stantly increasing; its periodicals get an 
ever larger circulation; its demonstrations 
and courses are being attended by ever 
growing numbers of women from all classes 
of society (e.g., in Breda, a town of 44,600 
inhabitants, 220 women enrolled for house- 
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craft courses to be given this coming 
winter). 

All this tends, we trust, to prevent 
unnecessary distress due to waste and lack 
of knowledge of household economy and 
efficiency. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN WYOMING 
ELIZABETH J. McKITTRICK 


In reading the account of home eco- 
nomics work in the state of Washington in 
the February JourNAL, I had a feeling that 
the writer felt that work there was spread 
out pretty thin over a large state. The 
work in Wyoming is so much “thinner” 
that I imagine the home economist in the 
thickly populated states of the East and 
Middle-West can scarcely grasp the situa- 
tion; but this only emphasizes its need. 

The area of Wyoming in square miles is 
97,914 and the population only about 
225,000. The state ranks eighth in size 
among the states of the Union and forty- 
seventh in population. The population is 
largely rural, there being only two cities 
of more than 10,000. 

The principal industries are mining 
and agriculture, which includes raising of 
livestock as well as hay, grain, sugar beets, 
and potatoes. The oil industry is also 
an important one. 

Wyoming has a state home economics 
association which is affiliated with the 
American Home Economics Association. 

There are 43 high schools offering home 
economics, employing 50 teachers. The 
work is sometimes offered also in junior 
high schools. Almost every high school 
has a home economics club. 

Wyoming is unique in one respect; 
namely, that all the institutions of higher 
learning are located in the one University, 
at Laramie. The University of Wyoming 
includes the College of Liberal Arts, the 
College of Agriculture, the College of 
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Engineering, the College of Education, and 
, the Law School. 

Work in home economics has been offered 
since 1907, when it was listed in the catalog 
as Domestic Economy. Now it is in the 
division of home economics in the College 
of Agriculture. We offer one general course 
which leads to a B.S. degree in home 
economics, and nearly all of our young 
women elect the required education to 
prepare them for teaching in Smith-Hughes 
or other high schools. Most of our gradu- 
ates teach at least for a time; some go into 
dietetics or other fields. Our young women 
students often spend their summers work- 
ing at the dude ranches, for which Wyoming 
is noted, or in the hotels in Yellowstone 
Park, most of which lies in Wyoming. 
This gives them splendid experience as 
well as a chance to earn money while 
spending the summer in a famous and 
delightful spot. 

Work in home economics education has 
been given since 1918 and research work has 
been carried on since 1925, when Purnell 
funds were made available. This work 
includes vitamin studies on Wyoming 
potatoes, culinary properties of Wyoming 
potatoes, deep-fat frying and baking prob- 
lems at high altitude (7,150 feet), and basal 
metabolism studies. 

Wyoming has six home advisers and one 
supervisor working with rural women under 
the Rural Resettlement Program. 


HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 
SERVICE IN WYOMING 


MARY COLLOPY 


In Wyoming the limited home demon- 
stration staff is making every effort to 
assist rural families with their home and 
community problems, which cover much 
the same range as in other western states. 
Vast distances and large ranch acreages 
inject one of the most serious difficulties 
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confronted by the home demonstration 
staff in planning travel itineraries and the 
amount of project work to be attempted. 
Work is carried on in 19 of the 23 counties 
in the state, Yellowstone Park and the 
Grand Teton Mountains being two good 
reasons why work is not extended into 
the northwestern section. 

In the future, as in the last year, emphasis 
will be placed on reaching the entire farm 
and ranch family rather than just girls’ 
4-H clubs and homemakers’ groups. Recre- 
ation schools have been useful in bringing 
the husbands and sons in closer contact 
with the home demonstration program. 
Also, in the seven district camps sponsored 
each summer for mothers and leaders there 
has been initiated a Husband’s Night pro- 
gram for the first evening with husbands 
participating in this program. 

Wyoming stockmen and their wives have 
enjoyed and profited by such co-operative 
demonstrations as the cutting of a carcass 
by the livestock specialist, followed im- 
mediately by a meat-canning demonstration 
by the nutritionist or home demonstration 
agent. In home management work the 
presence of the men has been most helpful 
in advancing such projects as the making 
of home conveniences or the installation 
of water systems. Because fathers become 
interested in the self-help garments now 
suggested by the clothing project, they more 
naturally follow on to the study of child 
training. Once the father’s interest is 
challenged, it becomes a simpler matter 
for the mother to arrange to travel fifty or 
sixty miles to attend a training school for 
project leaders. 

This general theme of interesting the 
father and sons as well as the mother and 
daughters will result, it is hoped, not only 
in a fairer and more widespread under- 
standing of the true objectives of home 
economics extension work but also in 
developing better family relationships, 
closer sympathies between the parents and 
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children, and better social life in rural 
communities. 


A BLACK, TWO YELLOWS, AND 
A PINK, PLEASE! 


MARGARET KING 


Five years ago I was confronted with the 
task of installing a cafeteria in our high 
school of some 1,200 pupils, the food to be 
prepared by girls in a foods class. One 
of our problems was to plan the work in 
such a way as to give the girls experience in 
quantity cookery, as well as in such activi- 
ties as planning menus, making market 
orders, serving cafeteria style. The other 
was to make the cafeteria cover expenses 
except those for rent, gas, light, and water. 

Committees of girls do the various phases 
of the work, and as these committees change 
from week to week no girl has to stay long 
at any job and each one gets experience 
with all kinds of tasks. 

The first and biggest puzzle was to con- 
trive some method of knowing how many 
portions we would sell of the various dishes 
we were to serve. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the patronage in a large public high 
school; yet handling leftovers was, I knew, 
one of the problems which cause cafeteria 
managers the most worry, especially where 
only one meal a day is served. 

We solved this difficulty by having the 
pupils order and pay for their lunch during 
the half hour before school begins in the 
morning. We post the menu in a conveni- 
ent place by the main entrance and near a 
table with cash box and “tickets.” Each 
day we serve a main dish, filled sandwiches, 
plain sandwiches, muffins or rolls, salad, 
dessert, milk, and cocoa. We have tickets 
of different colors for the different types of 
food—for example, black for the main dish, 
yellow for filled sandwiches, white for plain 
ones, green for salad, pink for dessert. The 
number of each color sold shows how many 
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portions of the corresponding food we must 
prepare. A day’s menu might read: 


Cents 

Black Italian spaghetti......... 5 
Yellow Butterscotch rolls. . 

2 for 5 
White Plain sandwiches......... 1 
Green Cabbage and carrot salad. 5 
Pink Chocolate pudding....... 5 
3 
White (cocoa) 5 


One committee of two girls, called the 
menu committee, plans lunches for the five 
days of the following week and submits 
these to the instructor for approval; then 
the necessary quantity recipes and market 
orders are made out. Another task of this 
committee is cutting the colored tickets 
for use the following week. They are made 
of bristol board, 14 X 1} inches, and are 
arranged in a wooden box fitted with as 
many compartments as there are colors. 
Since the paper is glazed and stiff, one set 
of tickets lasts a week. 

The next week these same two girls 
serve as cashiers in charge of the ticket 
selling and the money. They report for 
duty thirty minutes before school opens, 
put up their menu near the main entrance, 
get out the box of colored slips (the number 
of each color having been duly noted on a 
slip kept in the box) and a cash box contain- 
ing change for one dollar. When the warn- 
ing bell rings, the selling stops and the 
cashiers take the money and unused tickets 
to the instructor. At noon, after lunch has 
been served, they count the money, check 
the tickets turned in at the lunchroom, 
arrange next day’s menu sheets, check the 
supplies on the market order, and take slips, 
tickets, and cash box to the principal’s 
office near the main entrance where they 
will be in readiness next morning. 

Other committees are responsible for the 
preparation of the various foods to be 
served—one for the main dish, one for the 
salads, and so on through the list. For the 
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first week each of these committees at- 
tempted to wash the utensils it used, but 
after that we installed a dishwashing com- 
mittee. This has proved a happy arrange- 
ment, for the girls do not mind concen- 
trating on dishwashing for five days if they 
are then free of that task for at least a third 
of the semester. Still other committees 
serve as housekeepers and pantry girls to 
keep the laboratory in orderly condition. 
The class arrives at the laboratory for 
duty an hour before noon. On one board 
they find listed the different dishes that 
are to be prepared, each designated by its 
special color, and on another the number 
of orders for each. From these each com- 
mittee works out the quantity needed and 
prepares the food for which it is responsible. 
Five girls remain during the lunch period 
to serve the lunch and later to scrape and 
stack the soiled dishes for the hired dish- 
washer to clean. The two cashiers also 
remain through the lunch hour to arrange 
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trays for the teachers or assist in any other 
capacity until it is time to finish their work 
with the cash, tickets, and lists. These 
seven girls get their lunches free in return 
for this service, selecting their food in 
advance as do the other pupils. 

Since one hour is too short to prepare 
some dishes which we want to use on menus 
and since our curriculum includes, for most 
of the girls, a study period following a short 
home-room period, we have added to our list 
an additional committee, called the extra- 
period committee. This committee reports 
to the food laboratory at the time of the 
study period and begins preparation of 
dishes that require extra long preparation 
or cooking, such as rolls, pie crusts, and the 
like. The members of this committee use 
the regular class period as a study period 
during their week of service. 

After five years this plan for running our 
school cafeteria is still in use; we give to it 
the credit for breaking even financially. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SEATTLE PROGRAM 


There are trends in program arrange- 
ments as well as in education, and home 
economists and their friends will find some 
of these reflected in the programs that will 
be handed them as they register for the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in Seattle 
beginning July 6. The general arrange- 
ment of meetings will look familiar—general 
public sessions, council meetings, associa- 
tion business meeting, meetings of divisions, 
departments, and all the rest. But closer 
inspection will show that certain practices 
that have been growing in favor are more 
common, and certain less popular ones less 
noticeable. Conspicuous among the posi- 
tive trends will be the joint meetings of 
divisions, departments, or committees 
which have certain common interests. 
Pooling resources for the consideration of a 
topic of mutual concern makes for a 
stronger, more stimulating presentation 
and also gives a greater sense of coherence 
to the program as a whole. Since each 
division and department holds another 
session the joint meetings do not interfere 
with the transaction of special group busi- 
ness or lessen the sense of solidarity within 
the group. This year, as in 1935, this 
trend toward joint meetings will go so far 
as to include a special joint meeting (on 
Tuesday afternoon) between the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
departments of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association whose work is so closely 
allied to that of the Congress. 

A “negative” trend that will probably be 
apparent in the Seattle program is a lessen- 


ing of the number of specially scheduled 
meals with programs of reports or speeches. 
As the interests of the Association have 
become more diversified, there have been 
more topics for special group discussion 
than could be easily taken care of at the 
regular times for meetings, and the luncheon 
and dinner hours, even the breakfast hours, 
have been commandeered until one could 
hardly eat a meal without the accompani- 
ment of mental work and rushed from 
meeting to meeting literally from early in 
the morning until late at night. For sev- 
eral years it has been getting more and 
more obvious that this led only to ineffi- 
ciency and confusion, and this year the 
program committee is making every effort 
to keep the number of such functions down 
to a minimum. 

Another noticeable feature of this year’s 
program can hardly be called a trend be- 
cause it is largely due to the many out-of- 
door attractions of the Seattle region. 
Thus, instead of a banquet there will be an 
outdoor supper on the campus of the Uni- 
versity on Tuesday evening, with alumne 
groups gathering for their usual get- 
together. A generous number of drives 
and other excursions are also planned. 
On Friday, there will be no scheduled 
meetings, but everyone will go on an all-day 
outing by boat or automobile to Deception 
Pass, with a salmon bake and fires on the 
beach. 

It seems a safe prediction that the Seattle 
meeting will be exceptionally pleasurable 
and more profitable professionally because 
of these attempts to simplify the program 
and allow more time for relaxation, socia- 
bility, and fun. 
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ENGLISH RETAILERS AND CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 


The Retail Trading Standards Associa- 
tion, 7 Park Lane, London, S.W. 1, is an 
organization of English retailers whose 
objects are “‘to work out and put into opera- 
tion schemes designed to promote the adop- 
tion of uniform standards of practice in the 
retail trade, and in particular to ensure 
accuracy in the descriptions of merchandise 
and more generally in the announcements of 
retail shops and stores.” Its immediate 
work to attain this aim is thus described: 


(a) to establish a scheme which will preclude the 
use of practices or announcements by retailers 
which might intentionally or otherwise mislead 
the public; 

(b) to frame for this purpose general rules of retail 
practice as an ethical code for the retail trade, 
and particular rules applicable to the principal 
categories of merchandise; 

(c) to adopt an emblem for use by every retailer 
who is willing to enter into agreement with the 
Association to observe these Standards; 

(d) to set up a Tribunal [consisting of persons en- 
tirely independent of retail trade] to consider 
any complaints that may be made of alleged 
breaches of the Standards by those to whom the 
use of the emblem has been granted; 

(e) to make the emblem and the Standards which 
it represents familiar to the public, and to es- 
tablish public goodwill towards the supporters 
of the Standards. 


Membership is open to all retailers who 
agree to abide by the standards but is for- 
feited if a three-quarters majority of the 
executive council of the Association votes 
a member “guilty of conduct prejudicial to 
the interests of the Association” or if the 
tribunal withdraws from him the right to 
use the emblem. 

The varieties of merchandise for which 
standards have so far been set up are “‘bed- 
ding, blankets, china and glass, floor cover- 
ings, furnishing drapery, furniture, furs, 
gloves, hosiery, ironmongery and turnery, 
laces, chiffons, etc., leather, linens, mil- 
linery, piece goods and woven underwear.” 


The drafting is in the hands of specially 
qualified technical committees. The gen- 
eral policy regarding it is thus described: 


The keynote in drafting these Standards has been 
to define the meaning of terms and descriptions as 
used between the retailer and his customer. The 
technical or dictionary meaning of words has been 
subordinated to this aspect. They mark an im- 
portant step in the direction of consumer protection. 


The emblem of the Association—a con- 
ventionalized bow and arrow, three capital 
S’s, and the words “The Sign of Straightfor- 
ward Shopkeeping’’—is considered an essen- 
tial of the scheme: 


All members of the R.T.S.A. will be entitled to dis- 
play the emblem of the Association on their premises 
and in their advertisements. This emblem will 
enable the public to distinguish adherents to the 
Standards. It will be a guarantee to the consumer 
of straightforward salesmanship, and it will inci- 
dentally provide a sanction against the possible 
abuse of the goodwill of the Association by its mem- 
bers. Whilst it is not suggested that absence of the 
emblem or non-membership of the Association 
necessarily implies lack of integrity, the emblem 
will be a visible and definite proclamation of ad- 
herence to common-sense standards endorsed by 
retailers in every part of the country. 


To introduce the scheme to the women 
who buy the merchandise, the Association 
in 1935 issued “The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Shopping,” an attractively printed 
little pamphlet sold for sixpence. It ex- 
plains in simple terms certain trade prac- 
tices which member firms are obligated to 
follow and summarizes the technical stand- 
ards set for the different classes of mer- 
chandise. Differences between English and 
American goods, terminology, and trade 
practices naturally show in the bulletin and 
sometimes make it difficult for an American 
to understand the exact implications of the 
standard. The following paragraphs from 
the sections on blankets, hosiery, and piece 


goods are perhaps typical: 


Blankets may be called “wool” or “woollen,” or 
“all wool,” if they contain no other textile fibre, 
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apart from adornments, than wool, subject to a 
manufacturer’s tolerance of 2 per cent to cover acci- 
dental admixtures of cotton, burrs, or other vege- 
table matter. 


FULL-FASHIONED. This expression may be applied 
only to stockings actually knit on full-fashioned 
machines. The term “fashioned,” without qualifi- 
cation by addition of the word “mock,” etc., when 
applied to stockings knit on the circular, or seam- 
less machines, should not be used. 


“Silk,” whether net, spun or schappe, means the 
natural product of the silkworm. “Silk” should not 
be applied to fabrics made of silk noils without 
qualification. 


“All silk” may be applied to fabrics where no textile 
fibre other than silk is present, irrespective of the 
amount of weighting, but “pure silk” may be 
applied only to silk where there is no metallic 
weighting or other weight of any kind, other than 
one which is an essential part of dyeing, provided 
that weighting of this character does not involve 
more than a 5 per cent addition to the degummed 
silk. “Pure dye silk” may be applied to “pure 
silk” (as defined above) which has no weighting of 
any kind even in the dye. 


“Rayon” or “artificial silk” may be applied to 
fabrics produced from filaments made from modified 
or regenerated cellulose. It is permissible to ab- 
breviate the description “artificial silk” to “art. 
silk,” provided that the full-stop indicating the 
abbreviation is prominent. 


It is of course still too early to judge the 
practical value of the plan, but whatever its 
future, it is a striking illustration of an 
attempt at self-regulation by business, and 
not from altruistic motives but as enlight- 
ened self-interest. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Home economics in other countries is the 
subject about which the international com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics 
Association is most frequently requested to 
supply information and also one on which 
complete, reliable statements are extremely 
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hard to find. There are, of course, scat- 
tered bits of information about home eco- 
nomics in this, that, or the other country. 
One sometimes finds references to it in 
studies and reports on general education. 
The home economics magazines in this and 
other countries carry occasional articles 
which trace some special phase of the pic- 
ture. The international committee of the 
American Home Economics Association has 
twice assembled from correspondents in 
different countries notes about home eco- 
nomics education which, scrappy as they 
were, were in constant demand until they 
were out of date and out of stock. Forany- 
one who reads French, the best way to keep 
up with home economics progress in differ- 
ent parts of the world is undoubtedly 
through the bulletin issued by the Inter- 
national Federation of Home Economics in 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 

Obviously, information gained from any 
of these sources is scrappy and desultory. 
Apparently the nearest approach to a syste- 
matic attempt to collect data from all parts 
of the world is what is done in connection 
with the international home economics 
congresses called by the International Fed- 
eration of Home Economics. The govern- 
ments or professional organizations in na- 
tions which maintain connections with the 
Federation are invited to contribute to the 
program, which usually includes a summary 
of developments since the previous congress. 
Unfortunately not all countries respond, 
and among those who do, educational sys- 
tems, procedures, and nomenclature are so 
varied and confusing that it is often hard 
to reduce the reports to common terms, 
especially in translations and summaries. 
Other difficulties are the small editions of 
the printed proceedings of the congresses 
and the fact that frequently everything 
except brief summaries of the papers or 
reports is given only in the language of the 
country in which the congress is held. 

Despite the fact that the report of prog- 
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ress presented at the Fifth International 
Congress of Home Economics held in Berlin 
in 1934 is not free from these shortcomings, 
especially the difficulties of terminology in 
the English version, the international com- 
mittee felt the main facts that it includes 
were well worth making available. Dr. 
Gross undertook the task with the kind 
assistance of Barbara McAlvay, and high 
school students in Detroit most generously 
aided in the preparation of the summary, 
with the results seen on pages 233 to 240. 


ASSOCIATED COUNTRY WOMEN OF 
THE WORLD 


Economic and political developments of 
the last few years have made people the 
world over more conscious of their nation’s 
reliance on agriculture. This, in turn, has 
focussed attention on the problems of rural 
life and on the important role played by the 
rural homemaker and gives especial interest 
to the third biennial conference which the 
Associated Country Women of the World 
will hold in Washington, D.C., from May 31 
to June 6, 1936. 

The membership of the Association in- 
cludes seventy-five organizations of rural 
women from forty countries. By the mid- 
die of February delegates to the American 
meetings had been appointed from England, 
Union of South Africa, Kenya, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Canada, and the United States; and Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Holland, India, Palestine, and Nairobi were 
expected soon to name their representatives. 
Also nearly a thousand rural women in the 
United States and Canada had already sent 
in their names. In fact, the estimate of 
an attendance of fifteen hundred does not 
seem unreasonable. 

Miss Grace Frysinger of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a member of 
the executive committee of the Association, 
is United States chairman for the confer- 


ence. She has secured the active coopera- 
tion of many “key” women in Washington 
so that there is likely to be wide local in- 
terest in arrangements for the comfort and 
entertainment of the visitors. 

The formal opening of the conference will 
be held at noon on Monday, June 1, when 
Mrs. Roosevelt will make a brief address. 
There will be greetings from Lady Aberdeen 
of Scotland, at whose suggestion the first 
international meeting of this organization 
was held in London in 1929, and responses 
by Mrs. M. R. Watt, president of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World, and 
by selected delegates from various nations. 

The program will include the address of 
the president of the organization and reports 
from the delegates of all organizations repre- 
sented. Among the general topics sched- 
uled for discussion are: “Safer Mother- 
hood,” “How Rural Women Are Meeting 
Their Economic Problems,” “Cultural In- 
terests of Rural Homemakers,” and “Inter- 
national Relations as They Affect the Rural 
Home.” At one evening session there will 
be a program of music and folk dancing at 
which many of the women from overseas 
will wear traditional national costumes. 
Besides the usual sightseeing, visits will be 
arranged to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Bethesda Farm Women’s 
Market, where eighty-six farm women sell 
their produce throughout the year; and to 
nearby farms and farm homes. There will 
be an exhibit of crafts made from farm- 
grown products from the various nations 
and the United States. Playlets will be 
given dramatizing the way in which the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
extension services throughout the states and 
territories co-operate with organizations of 
farm women and general farm organizations 
to extend educational services to all rural 


homemakers. 

A post-convention tour is being arranged 
to give foreign delegates an opportunity to 
see a few examples of rural life and organiza- 
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tion in the eastern part of the United States 
and also in Canada, where their hostesses 
will be the Canadian members of the Asso- 
ciation. 
TERMINOLOGY OF FOOD 
PREPARATION 


The great variation in the methods of 
setting up recipes and in the terminology 
used in food preparation led the food and 
nutrition division of the American Home 
Economics Association to appoint a sub- 
committee “to compile information on ac- 
cepted practices and to work toward uni- 
formity in recipe construction and in the 
use of terms describing the ingredients, the 
processes and utensils used, the time and 
temperatures, and the products after they 
are prepared.” After four years of work 
the committee, of which the chairman is 
Dr. Florance B. King of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, has completed 
a report now published over the imprint of 
the Association. It isa twenty-three page 
bulletin entitled “Terminology Used in 
Food Preparation” and includes sections on 
the construction of recipes, on the various 
types of ingredients used in food prepara- 
tion, on processes, on time and temperatures 
of cooking, and one giving definitions of a 
score or more special products. It is on 
sale at twenty-five cents a copy from the 
American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


WHAT IS A NUTRITIONIST? 


The JouURNAL was recently asked to whom 
the word nutritionist could appropriately 
be applied. Since the term is a fairly new 
one and its usage not yet fixed, it seemed 
worth while to look into the matter a bit 
and to pass the question on to recognized 
leaders in the field of human nutrition. 
The following paragraphs summarize the 
information thus collected. 
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The last edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary defines nutritionist as “one profession- 
ally engaged in investigating and solving 
problems of nutrition”—a good general 
description which, while too vague to set 
exact boundaries, tends to rule out those 
whose work with food is primarily con- 
cerned with preparation and service. Occa- 
sionally, especially in England, nutritionist 
refers to an investigator in the field of nutri- 
tion, but American opinion seems less 
inclined to favor this. In fact, the tend- 
ency here is to follow the lead of the sub- 
committee on nutrition of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
On page 5 of its report! we find: 


The term nuéritionist as used in this report refers 
to those workers whose training has included spe- 
cial attention to the relation of food to growth, 
development, and well-being; the nature, selection, 
and preparation of food; methods of presenting these 
facts to individuals and groups; and whose major 
activities are directed toward the furtherance of 
good nutrition in public health and community wel- 
fare programs through education. 

Individuals with this training, doing the type of 
work referred to previously, are sometimes spoken 
of as nutritionists, sometimes as dietitians, and 
sometimes as home economists. For brevity and 
clearness, the term nutritionist is used throughout 
this report to include all such workers. 

In the field of community health and public wel- 
fare, the nutritionist arouses individuals and groups 
to the need of good nutrition as a factor in positive 
health. To coworkers in public health programs 
and to parents, she teaches approved normal diets 
for various age groups. To school children she 
teaches nutrition as part of general education, corre- 
lating this work with other school subjects. She 
assists the physician with problem nutrition cases 
by seeing that his directions are properly under- 
stood. In all this work she considers food habits 
and other health habits; the social background and 
economic status of the groups of individuals with 
whom she works; the racial characteristics and emo- 
tional tendencies of individuals and families; and 


1 Waite House CONFERENCE ON CuILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION. Nutrition Service in the Field. 
Report of the Subcommittee on Nutrition, Lucy H. 
Gillett, Chairman. New York: [D. Appleton]- 
Century Company, 1932. 
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the need for the correction of physical defects and 


abnormal mental attitudes. 


The term nutritionist has been officially 
adopted for such workers by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health. In its 
recent leaflet ““The Community Nutrition- 
ist” it describes this official: 


The community nutritionist is a pioneer who is 
more and more proving her worth in public health 
through practical teaching of positive nutrition. 
In this way she fills a gap in the group of community 
workers. Her work differs from the dietitian in 
that she does not work from the institution but in 
the community as does the public health nurse. 
The nutritionist stresses more the preventive meas- 
ures than the curative. What she does will depend 
on the community’s needs and desires. 


Further on, under the heading “Her Train- 
ing and Experience,” we read: 


Knowledge of nutrition and its supporting subjects 
such as: physiology, chemistry, biology, budgets, 
economics, sociology, cooking, social dietetics, 
psychology, child development, public health, 
and vital statistics 

Ability to apply this knowledge in solving practical 
problems 

An understanding of individual, family, and com- 
munity problems and backgrounds 


How this training and experience is to be 
acquired is thus stated: 


A four years’ course in an accredited school of home 
economics—or its equivalent—with a major in 
food and nutrition 

Practical experience and training in family case 
work and in teaching to get a social viewpoint 
and first-hand experience 

Additional training as a student dietitian in a food 
clinic or hospital is of value. 


In the advisory committee of the New 
York Nutrition Council a subcommittee on 
training standards has outlined the follow- 
ing training standards for what it calls 
nutrition workers: 


1. Asa preliminary to specialized training in nutri- 
tion, all candidates should have extensive and 
thorough training in the fundamental sciences, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 


2. The sperial training of nutrition workers should 
include: 

a. The subjects that contribute to the science of 
nutrition, e.g., physical and chemical phys- 
iology 

b. The subjects which help to make practical the 
science of nutrition, e.g., dietetics and house- 
hold management 

c. Experience which gives insight into the 
medical and social problems of nutrition work, 
e.g., practical work in a medical social service 
clinic, to include case work and record keeping 

3. In addition to the above essentials, training along 
the following lines is desirable: 

a. A knowledge of social agencies and their 
correlation 

b. Training in the principles of education 

c. Practical sociology and economics 

d. Supervised practice in the nutrition field 

e. Training in bacteriology 

Field training should include: 

a. Clinical experience; opportunity to observe 
individual cases of malnutrition and study 
their causes and care 

b. Nutrition class experience; training in the 
most effective methods of instructing nutri- 
tion classes of various ages, and of keeping 
accurate records of approved types, including 
weight charts 

c. Experience in home visiting: to learn how to 
study home conditions, how to adjust sugges- 
tions to families of various economic levels 
and different nationalities, and how to get 
effective response from members of the 
families concerned 


As was suggested by the White House 
Conference report, there is some overlap- 
ping of the terms nutritionist, dietitian, and 
home economist. The American Dietetic 
Association has won general recognition of 
its policy of limiting the use of the word 
dietitian to persons who can meet its mem- 
bership requirement as to uniform basic 
training and experience; and since these are 
in many respects equivalent to the require- 
ments for community nutritionists or nutri- 
tion workers, some of the latter are at the 
same time qualified dietitians. In recent 
emergency food relief programs women with 
general home economics training (including 
some work in nutrition) have sometimes 
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been employed as advisers along the various 
lines of home economics, such as budgeting, 
household management, family relation- 
ships; the general opinion seems to be, how- 
ever, that they should not be called nutri- 
tionists even when they are called on to aid 
in the nutrition program. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that at present both usage and quali- 
fied opinion in the United States tend to 
limit the use of the word nutritionist to 
workers with a college education supple- 
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mented by special professional training 
which fits them to do community teaching 
in the field of human nutrition. 

None of the terms discussed above seem 
to cover the person who, after a year of 
intensive study in food preparation and 
service, takes charge of the food work in an 
institution or commercial establishment. 
The expression “food manager” has been 
suggested to meet hercase. Is the adoption 
of this worth working for, or can something 
better be found? 


RESEARCH 


A MODIFIED METHOD FOR MEASURING WOOL DAMAGE DUE 
TO SCALE BREAKAGE 


JAMES H. KETTERING 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CONNECTION with research 
on fabric utilization several 

laboratories, including that of 
=— the Bureau of Home Economics, 
have been developing methods of measuring 
the amount of damage which fibers or fab- 
rics have undergone either through manu- 
facturing processes or through service. 
Such methods are also valuable in measur- 
ing the quantity of reworked wool in a 
fabric. 

The modifications here reported of the 
Rimington-Pauly test (1) for measuring 
wool damage due to scale breakage were 
developed in connection with investigations 
of the chemical and physical changes pro- 
duced in woolen fabrics by wear and 
laundering. A wool fiber consists of an 
epidermis, a cortex or fibrous layer, and 
sometimes a medulla orinner channel. The 
epidermis is the protective outer layer of 
flattened, hornlike scales. In service these 
scales through chemical or mechanical ac- 
tion are broken off and lost. In measuring 
wool damage with Rimington’s test (1) 
large variations appeared in results obtained 
from day today. Since there was no other 
satisfactory chemical method for measuring 
damage due to scale breakage, this pro- 
cedure was checked for inherent errors. 

In reviewing the literature it was found 
that in 1904 Pauly and Binz (2) introduced 
a test for wool soundness based on a cou- 
pling of the cortex with P-pheny] diazonium 
sulfonate to produce a brown stain. This 
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organic salt reacts only when the scales are 
destroyed leaving the cortex exposed. In 
this test, which was revised by Burgess (3) 
in 1928 and by Burgess and Rimington (4) 
in 1929, the extent of damage is determined 
by a microscopic count of the stained fibers. 
In 1930 Rimington (1) using the Pauly 
reagent developed a chemical method for 
estimating wool damage in which the wool 
was dissolved after staining and the result- 
ing reddish brown solution compared with a 
standard dye (0.1 per cent New Acid Brown 
S).!. In 1933 Edwards (5) modified Rim- 
ington’s method by adding Polar Brilliant 
Red to the New Acid Brown S. 

In Rimington’s method 2 cc. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid are added to a 
mixture of 10 cc. of 10 per cent sodium 
sulfanilate and 5 cc. of 8 per cent sodium 
nitrite, and the whole shaken gently and 
allowed to stand one minute. This mix- 
ture, the Pauly reagent, is then poured into 
15 cc. of 9 per cent sodium carbonate con- 
taining a 0.1 gm. woolsample. After exactly 
10 minutes the sample is removed, washed, 
and transferred to a test tube containing 
4 cc. of 10 per cent sodium hydroxide, and 
the tube is placed in a bath of rapidly boiling 
water for exactly 5 minutes. The resulting 
brown solution is cooled, diluted to 25 cc., 
and compared with a standard dye (0.1 per 
cent New Acid Brown S) using a colorimeter 


1 This is a product of British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion and is now sold as Naphthalene Leather 
Brown B S. 


or Nessler tubes. By defining 100 units of 
damage such that the solution obtained 
from a 0.1 gm. sample matched the 0.1 per 
cent dye solution, Rimington was able to 
report results on a numerical scale. 

The materials used in the following ex- 
periments were a series of napped, all-wool 
fabrics of a 2/2 weave. The series showed 
progressive stages of deterioration (due to 
wear and laundering) as determined by 
strength index (average breaking strength 
in pounds divided by the average thread 
count). 

Breaking strengths were determined by 
the strip method at 70°F. and 65 per cent 
relative humidity. For this, test samples 
were cut 1} inches wide and 6 inches long 
and raveled to a 1-inch width. They were 
broken on a power-driven Scott tester with 
3-inch jaws set 3 inches apart, the lower 
jaw traveling downward at the rate of 12 
inches per minute. The results of such 
tests are higher for laundered woolen fabrics 
than for unlaundered ones because of the 
increased thread count caused by shrinkage. 
Therefore, in order to obtain comparable 
values a strength index was calculated by 
dividing the breaking strength of each fabric 
by the respective thread count. A dissect- 
ing needle and magnifying glass were used 
for counting threads, since the yarns in these 
laundered fabrics were so closely packed 
that they could not be counted with a 
thread-counting micrometer. For both 
breaking strengths and thread counts the 
value taken was the average of ten deter- 
minations. 

Throughout these experiments on Rim- 
ington’s procedure (1) approximately 
0.1 gm. samples were used. They were 
accurately weighed after conditioning over- 
night at 70°F. and 65 per cent relative 
humidity. The moisture content of each 
fabric was determined, using the procedure 
and specially designed bottles described by 
Barritt and King (6), and all computations 
were based on the dry weight. The color 
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comparisons were made on a Klett colorime- 
ter, No. 550, using a Mazda bulb and blue 
filter as the light source. All reagents were 
prepared the day they were used. The dye 
used for comparison was 0.1 per cent New 
Acid Brown S, which after standing 24 
hours had been filtered through Whatman’s 
No. 2 filter paper. 

To find whether changes in room tem- 
perature from day to day would cause varia- 
tions in results, reactions with the Pauly 
reagent were carried out in a water bath, 
the temperature of which was controlled. 
Tests were conducted at four different tem- 
peratures between 4° and 48°C. using the 
same fabric. The results of these deter- 
minations were as follows: 


TEMPERATURE UNITS OF DAMAGE 
4to 8 21.4 
21 to 24 72.7 
30 to 31 118.9 
46 to 48 189.2 


Since temperature has such a marked effect, 
further experiments were conducted in a 
constant temperature laboratory kept at 
70°F. +1°. This temperature was chosen 
for convenience. 

The more slowly the samples were cooled, 
after being dissolved in the 10 per cent so- 
dium hydroxide by heating for exactly 5 
minutes in “rapidly boiling water,” the less 
intense was the color of the solution. This 
difference and others due to slight variations 
in the time of heating and in experimental 
manipulations during the heating process 
were eliminated when the samples were 
allowed to dissolve by standing in a solution 
of sodium hydroxide for some time at room 
temperature. A time of 18 hours was 
chosen so that samples added to the alkali 
in the afternoon were ready for color match- 
ing the following forenoon. It was neces- 
sary to specify room temperature, since it 
was found that samples kept at 100°F. gave 
solutions with a color intensity about 10 
per cent lower than those kept at 70°. Asa 
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convenient laboratory temperature, the lat- 
ter was again chosen. 

Although 2-normal sodium hydroxide is 
arbitrarily specified, concentrations from 
1.1- to 3-normal were found to give resulting 
solutions with the same color intensity. 
Variations in the amounts of the hydroxide 
used for dissolving the samples had no 
effects on the results. However, the solu- 
tions must be diluted to exactly the same 
final volume for the color comparison since 
very slight variations in this volume had a 
marked effect on the readings. About 
50 cc. of solution was necessary to bring the 
readings within the range of the colorimeter 
used. It was found that duplicate analyses 
agreed more closely when 50 cc. of the alkali 
were added with a pipette to a thoroughly 
dried sample than when one was dissolved 
in sodium hydroxide and made up to 50 cc. 
in a volumetric flask. 

Since Matthews (7) states that diazotized 
wool is bleached by light, the drying was 
done ina dark room. The effect of storing 
treated samples before dissolving in sodium 
hydroxide for the color matching process is 
shown by the following figures: 


TIME STORED UNITS OF DAMAGE 
days 
1 86.2 
2 85.7 
3 86.7 
+ 85.0 
56 35.1 


Although samples placed on watch glasses 
were dry at the end of 5 hours, they can be 
safely stored for two or three days. The 
value obtained after storing for 8 weeks, 
however, shows clearly that fading does 
occur. This conforms with Hall’s state- 
ment (8) that the compound formed by the 
reaction of the Pauly reagent with tyrosine 
is unstable. 

These experiments confirmed Edwards’ 
observation (5) that the results are vitiated 
unless the wool is thoroughly wet with the 
sodium carbonate before the Pauly reagent 
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is added and the final solution carefully 
mixed before the color-matching process. 
It was also observed that considerable varia- 
tion in results occurs unless the wool is 
washed quickly and thoroughly after treat- 
ment with the Pauly reagent. Conse- 
quently samples were washed with 300 cc. 
of water using a sintered-glass crucible and 
suction flask. 

The chief source of error, however, was 
found to be the variations in the tempera- 
ture of the laboratory. Ata constant labo- 
ratory temperature a series of fabrics tested 
and then retested after several days gave 
the results shown in the accompanying 
table. As the damage became more exten- 
sive the deviation from the arithmetical 
mean of observed values increased some- 
what, but the percentage deviation became 
slightly less. In the figure on page 258 
the units of damage plotted against the 
strength index show that a linear relation- 
ship exists between the values obtained with 
the modified method and this physical 
measure of deterioration. 


Comparison of values obtained from modified 
Rimington-Pauly tests made several days apart 
on a series of fabrics 


LABORATORY UNITS OF DAMAGE 
NUMBER OF FABRIC 

Ist test 2nd test 
1 31.3 30.5 
2 40.0 39.8 
3 52.1 52.8 
4 62.4 62.7 
5 91.5 91.4 
6 102.3 102.8 
7 110.7 111.4 
8 119.0 118.7 


For the convenience of the reader the 
entire revised procedure is given here: 

Perform reactions in a constant tempera- 
ture laboratory kept at 70°F. +1° and bring 
solutions, which must be freshly prepared, 
to that temperature before beginning the 
test. Toa mixture of 10 cc. of 10 per cent 
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sodium sulfanilate and 5 cc. of 8 per cent 
sodium nitrite, add 2 cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, shake gently, and let 
stand for one minute. Then add this mix- 
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For the purpose of establishing a scale, 


Rimington defined 100 units of damage such 
that a 0.1 gm. sample, after treatment, 
yielded 25 cc. of solution with exactly the 
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DAMAGE FouUND BY THE MopIFIED RIMINGTON-PAULY TEST FOR FABRICS 
SHOWING INCREASING DEGREES OF DETERIORATION 


ture to 15 cc. of 9 per cent sodium carbonate 
solution which contains a 0.1 gm. sample 
weighed under standard conditions and 
allow to stand exactly 10 minutes. Re- 
move the sample, wash it in a sintered-glass 
crucible with 300 cc. of distilled water, and 
dry it on a watch glass in a dark room. 
When dry, add the sample to 50 cc. of 2-nor- 
mal sodium hydroxide and allow to stand 
for 18 hours. Shake well and compare this 
solution with 0.1 per cent New Acid 
Brown S, using colorimeter and artificial 
light. Prepare the dye solution the day 


before and filter immediately before use. 


same color intensity as the 0.1 per cent New 
Acid Brown S. Results may be computed 
to the scale suggested by Rimington by 


using the following formula: 
V S 0.1 
D= 35 xX 100 X Ww x G 


where D is the units of damage, V the 
volume of the sodium hydroxide, S the col- 
orimeter reading of the dye solution, W the 
colorimeter reading of the wool solution, 
and G the weight of the sample in grams. 
The computation is simplified by setting 
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the colorimeter so that W is 20 and ad- 
justing S. 

Summary. Experiments disclosed that 
room temperature is the chief factor influ- 
encing results of the Rimington-Pauly test 
(1) for wool damage. The proposed 
method specifies a constant laboratory tem- 
perature and substitutes simpler procedures 
for more difficult manipulations. Using 
this modified procedure, reproducible results 
were obtained from fabrics both slightly 
and extensively damaged. The values ob- 
tained when correlated to the strength index 
show a linear relation between the results 
of the revised test and of a physical measure 
of deterioration. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
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fabrics have been damaged in any step of the manufacturing process or subsequent service. The 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


American Chamber of Horrors: The Truth about 
Food and Drugs. By Rurn DE Forest 
Lamp. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1936, 418 pp., $2.50. 

“The story of the government’s war to pro- 
tect you from impure, adulterated foods, 
fraudulent and dangerous medicines, substand- 
ard goods, poisonous spray residue on fruits, 
rancid and filthy butter—all the rackets which 
have grown up under an inadequate Food and 
Drugs Act.” As a member of the staff of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration, the 
author gained firsthand knowledge of the situa- 
tion, and of the whereabouts of a vast amount 
of legitimately usable evidence. The style is 
striking and vivid to appeal to the ordinary 
reader, but the statements appear to be care- 
fully documented. In the appendix are given 
various notes, lists, and documents helpful to 
proponents and students of the Copeland Food 
and Drugs Bill, cost data on many popular 
kinds of cosmetics from the Maine Bureau of 
Health, the results of a survey made by the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration of canned 
foods sold under brand names, lists of members 
of the Proprietary Association and the Insti- 
tute of Medicine Manufacturers, and some 30 
pages of bibliography. The book is dedicated 
to the representatives of 14 women’s organiza- 
tions who have been working for the Copeland 
Bill in Washington, among them Miss Alice 
Edwards and Mrs. Paul Howe of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Guiding Our Children. By Franx T. WItson. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1935, 
248 pp., $2. 

Dedicated to “parents who still believe in 
the old-fashioned virtues of duty and idealism 
and in the training of children,” this little 
volume attempts to present some of the re- 
cent conclusions from child study in a way 


that will help parents to help their children 
“to find and face reality.” First comes a 
discussion of physical needs and ways of meet- 
ing them, then such less tangible matters as 
sex education, inferiority and superiority, 
death, the family and the child, work, religion, 
motives, and ideals. 


A First Book in Home Economics. By MATA 
RoMAN Frrenp and Hazet New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1936, 610 pp., $1.68. 

Although much of the material in this volume 
is in the authors’ Junior Home Economics 
Series (Food, Clothing, and Living in Our 
Homes), the present volume can rightfully be 
described as a new textbook for the seventh 
grade or later junior high school years. Like 
the earlier books, it recognizes the girl both as 
an individual and as a co-operating member of 
the home and “aims to present personal and 
family welfare as achievements resulting from 
consistent and intelligent effort.” 


Practice Set on Household Budgets and Records. 
By Raymonp C. Goopre.ttow. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1935, $0.60. 
An envelope of typical forms and records for 

use in studying the handling of family finances, 
whether in junior business training, business 
arithmetic, or home economics classes. In- 
cludes memoranda of transactions and business 
papers, budget and account forms, checkbook, 
and envelopes for files and outgoing mail. 


A Syllabus in the History of Civilization with 
Special Emphasis on the Part Played by 
Women. By EtizapetH H. Day and 
Marcaret A. Kocu. New York: Fieldston 
School, 1935, 116 pp., $1.25. Mimeo- 
graphed. [Edition limited]. 

Throughout the course for which the outline 
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is here given the influence of women on the 
development of social institutions is presented 
as only one of many factors; nevertheless there 
is unusual emphasis on the institutions with 
which she is primarily concerned, such as the 
home and family. Intended for college stu- 
dents, the plan presupposes a general knowl- 
edge of history, calls for some 200 pages of 
reading a week, and is planned to develop the 
student’s power of objective analysis. 


A Student's Textbook in the History of Education. 
By STEPHEN DucGAN. Revised and enlarged 
edition. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936, 486 pp., $2. 

In developing a te&ch’ng syllabus into this 
well-written book (first published in 1916), 
the author has tried to present the history of 
education in a way to give a better understand- 
ing of modern conditions by tracing the devel- 
opment of education (not pedagogy) in different 
periods and civilizations of the past and in 
different countries today. His position as 
director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation gives him special familiarity with condi- 
tions the world over and has enabled him to 
bring the whole picture up to date in the 
present edition. Of interest not only to the 
student of education but to anyone concerned 
with the subject. 


1001 Sandwiches. Compiled by FLORENCE 
A. Cow tes. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1936, 288 pp., $2. 

This new and enlarged version of the author’s 
Seven Hundred Sandwiches, noted in the 
JourNaL for December 1928, follows the orig- 
inal classification by principal ingredient of 
the filler, with separate chapters on such 
special types as hot, open-face, and sweet 
sandwiches. 


Regulation of the Small Loan Business. By 


Louis N. Ropryson and ROLF NUGENT. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, 
284 pp., $3. 

An account of the growth of the small-loan 
business and of attempts to regulate it, to- 
gether with detailed discussion of recent legis- 
lation in the United States (including the 
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uniform small-loan law) and practical problems 
in operating a small-loan business. The final 
volume in the Small Loan Series which the 
Russell Sage Foundation has been sponsoring 
since 1921. 


The Next Hundred Years. By C. C. Furnas. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1936, 434 pp., $3. 

“A provocative survey of the fields of 
scientific endeavor, concerning itself not so 
much with what science has done as with 
what it hopes to do.” The “unfinished busi- 
ness of science’”’ is assigned to biology, chem- 
istry, physics, engineering alike, nor are its 
“social consequences” overlooked. Among 
minor topics we find “The Battle of Eugenics,” 
“Our Chemical Masters,” “Food,” “The Six- 
Legged Pests,” “Labor-Saving,” “Transporta- 
tion,” “The Perfect Farm,” “Food Manufac- 
ture,” “Making the Best of Weather,” “The 
Risen Tide of Invention,” “The Life of As- 
surance.” The author, who commands a 
clear and witty style, is associate professor of 
chemical engineering at Yale University. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work at the Sixty-second Annual Session Held 
in Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1935, 748 pp., $3. 

An annual report which serves as a recog- 
nized source book in its field. This year 
emphasis is naturally placed on problems grow- 
ing out of emergency programs, including, for 
example, training for the administration of 
relief, social effects of unemployment, questions 
of low-cost housing, and security legislation. 
A special feature is the account of the Jane 
Addams memorial service held by the Con- 
ference. 


Carmelita Sings. By MARGARET LORING 
Tuomas. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1935, 112 pp., $1. 

The author, who has herself lived in many 
out-of-the-way parts of Latin America, adds 
this to the list of children’s books in which she 
gives vivid pictures of everyday life in little- 
known regions, this time in Bolivia. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


A six-point program to raise advertising credit, 
ANSON SAWYER. Advertising & Selling 
26, No. 3 (1935, Dec. 5) pp. 27, 42+. 
The author emphasizes the business necessity 

of restoring the consumer’s belief in advertising. 

He advocates the setting up by advertisers of 

an undisputed, outside authority, competent 

and impartial, to test advertised products and 
certify to the truth of advertising copy, and 
that the publishers and the Association of 

National Advertisers should use this authority’s 

reports as the basis for enforcing their ethical 

codes.—H. K. 


The legislative drive for “fair practices,” At- 
BERT HARING. Advertising & Selling 26, 
No. 3 (1935, Dec. 5) pp. 28, 68+. 

Ten states had so-called fair-trade acts by 
the end of 1935, and 13 others had deliberated 
such statutes during the year. These laws 
permit contracts between manufacturer or 
jobber and retailers fixing the minimum price 
at which trade-marked goods in competition 
with others may be sold and prohibited non- 
signers from “knowingly” cutting below the 
contract minimum price. The constitution- 
ality of the latter provision is in great doubt. 
A federal law legalizing such contracts in inter- 
state commerce is proposed. This legislation 
to a large extent is a phase of the struggle be- 
tween chains and independents. If extended 
and upheld in the courts it will lead to a growth 
in private brands.—H. K. 


Who shall educate the consumer? HAazev 
Kyrx. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science 
182 (1935, Nov.) pp. 41-49. 

The primary question raised in this article 
is whether business or the school should edu- 
cate the consumer. Consumer education has 
two aspects: education for buying and the 
shaping of the standards which determine con- 
sumers’ choices before going into the market. 
Buyers today must depend largely on experi- 
ence and the very slight information obtained 
from advertising. Consumption standards are 
formed by the family and other social groups 
and by the demand-creating efforts of business. 


In theory, consumer education should be a 
function of the schools; in reality, there are 
many difficulties. Can the school acting alone 
alter deep-rooted consumption standards? 
What will happen when the teaching of the 
school runs counter to the interests of the pro- 
ducer and the advertiser? People must be 
aware of their interests as consumers. Public 
policy will need alteration to change the notions 
that the primary function of the state is to 
safeguard producing interests and that the in- 
terests of producer and consumer are always 
identical.—A. C. 


Consumer research and consumer education, 
Henry G. WEAVER. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
& Soc. Science 182 (1935, Nov.) pp. 93-100. 
To the producer, “consumer research’’ means 

research regarding the consumer in order that 

the producer can sell his product at a profit. 

This objective is attained through: (1) the 

manufacturer’s knowledge of consumers’ needs, 

tastes, and desires; and (2) the consumer’s 
knowledge of the manufacturer’s product and 
services. The author, writing from the point 
of view of the automobile industry, believes 
that through consumer research consumers’ 
tastes are brought into proper relation with 
scientific research and inventive genius. In 
education for use of the product he shows the 
identification of the schools’ and manufacturers’ 

interests in safe driving, and advocates that a 

method be evolved by which schools, without 

being put in an unethical position, could use 

manufacturers’ educational materials.—A. C. 


Bureau vs. blurbs. Consumer 1, No. 2 (1935, 

Nov. 1) pp. 2-3. 

Discusses the limitations of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission on misbranding and 
misleading advertising and points out that con- 
sumers must initiate complaints before the 
Commission and seek out its decisions while 
pushing for more adequate controls.—H. R. H. 


Bread costs and the consumer, Kart Hauck. 
Consumer 1, No. 3 (1935, Nov. 15) pp. 5-7. 
The recent advance in the price of bread has 
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made pertinent the question “Can bakers re- 
duce their costs and by so doing effect savings 
which can be passed on to the consumer?” 
Fifty years ago practically all baking was done 
in the home kitchen or by a small retail baker. 
Today most bread is baked either by the whole- 
sale or the chain-store baker. Because of cer- 
tain economies in operation, the chain stores 
manufacture and sell bread at a lower figure 
than other bakers. “Production waste is re- 
duced, there is no loss from stale returns and 
no commissions to competing driver-salesmen.”’ 
Because of the consignment method of selling 
practiced by most wholesale bakers, the con- 
sumer pays several million dollars a year to 
cover the loss due to returns of stale bread. 
Examination of several hundred bakers’ costs 
showed that selling and delivery costs ranged 
from 20 per cent to 38 percent. “The industry 
should be urged to reduce its costs as far as 
possible and by so doing keep bread prices 
down even though ingredient costs advance. 
Savings can be made in two items of costs— 
distribution and stale returns.”—M. M. W. 


Key to consumer satisfaction. Extension Serv- 
ice Rev. 6, No. 11 (1935, Nov.) pp. 146, 158. 
“Mrs. Consumer’s Guide” was the title given 

to a project in which the urban home demon- 

stration agent in Minneapolis interested 300 

housewives to study their jobs as consumers 

and to make better use of the family income 
by getting concrete information about business 
practices, credit, marketing different classes of 
commodities. The co-operation of merchants, 
utility companies, business associations, and 
technical specialists was obtained; demonstra- 
tions, talks, and field trips were arranged; and 
the necessary instructional materials were 
assembled. Following the usual extension 
method, local leaders were trained to carry on 
special work with neighborhood groups. The 
reception given to the project by the business 
interests was as gratifying as that by the 
women themselves.—H. W. A. 


Gas stove standards contain simple household 
test method, R. B. Harper. Ind. Stand- 
ardization 7, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 17-19. 
The seventh revision of gas stove require- 

ments involves significant changes in the re- 
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quirements covering appliance strength and 
rigidity, minimum broiler temperatures and 
heating speeds, top-burner lighter perform- 
ance, and some correlation of standards for gas 
range accessories, with the corresponding 
American Standard listing requirements for 
such devices. All of the 529 stipulations must 
be met in future tests by A.G.A. approved gas 
range models.—H. R. H. 


Canadian standards govern sale of electrical 
equipment. Ind. Standardization 7, No. 1 
(1936, Jan.) p. 20. 

Various types of electrical equipment must 
meet approval specifications to secure approval 
for sale in Canada, and the use of unapproved 
equipment is illegal in all provinces which have 
officially adopted the Canadian electrical code. 
—H. R. H. 


Comparative fabric knowledge of salespeople 
and customers, RITA WARSCHAUER. J. 
Retailing 11, No. 3 (1935, Oct.) pp. 87-92. 
From a study undertaken to discover the 

amount of merchandise information the sales- 

person possesses and to compare it with in- 
formation possessed by customers, the author 
concludes that salespeople have little more in- 
formation than customers. Although both 
groups show a fairly high degree of technical 
information, she recommends that particular 
training be given in distinguishing certain types 
of textiles, such as silks, rayon, and celanese, 

and in the importance of thread count as a 

factor in wearing quality. The study was based 

on a rating of ten samples of flat crepe. Details 
of the method are given, together with tabu- 

lated summaries.—R. M. 


Detroit women plan fight on the high cost of 
living, MARGARET DEAN. Natl. Consumer 
News 2, No. 10 (1935, Dec. 10) pp. 3, 8. 
The five-point program undertaken by the 

“Women’s League against the High Cost of 

Living” is: to reduce the prices of food and 

other necessities; to reduce the rates of gas and 

electricity; to reduce rents, improve housing, 
and lower taxes on small homes; to abolish the 
sales tax; and to co-operate with workers’ 
organizations and farmers to maintain and raise 
the standard of living. Protesting the failure 
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of government agencies to investigate the high 
cost of meat, the League passed a resolution 
demanding a free and open investigation into 
the high cost of living. —H. W. A. 


Start campaign for “consumer protection 
label.” Natl. Consumer News 2, No. 10 
(1935, Dec. 10) pp. 5, 7. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board at the 
New York City Women’s Club, representatives 
of 20 women’s clubs and civic and trade organ- 
izations took the initial steps in a nation-wide 
campaign to urge women to buy only coats and 
suits carrying a consumer protection label. 
This is intended to replace the former N.R.A. 
insignia and to certify that the garments have 
been made under fair labor conditions.—H.W.A. 


Why consumer education, O’BRIEN. 
Natl. Consumer News 2, No. 10 (1935, Dec. 
10) pp. 9, 10. 

In this paper, read before the Headmistresses 
Association of the East, the importance of con- 
sumer education is shown to lie not only in 
the savings it makes possible to the individual 
purchaser but in the influence which such pur- 
chasers collectively exert on production and on 
distribution methods. Reasons for increased 
interest in consumer education include reaction 
against exaggerated advertising claims and 
sales methods, bewilderment in face of goods 
whose real quality cannot be determined, reali- 
zation of the seriousness of the situation 
through N.R.A. code hearings and publicity 
about food and drug legislation, and conse- 
quent desire for governmental aid in securing 
informative labeling, grading, and similar de- 
vices. The responsibility of educators in steer- 
ing the movement into constructive rather than 
destructive lines is pointed out.—H. W. A. 


Great system of co-operative department stores 
is planned by Edward A. Filene. Natl. Con- 
sumer News 2, No. 12 (1936, Jan. 10) pp. 1-2. 
Mr. Filene’s announcement of the formation 

of the $1,000,000 Consumer Distribution Cor- 

poration is described, and the merchandising 
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plan for the proposed chain of co-operative 
department stores is outlined. The latter in- 
cludes carrying complete lines of goods chosen 
according to customer wants, sale of goods at 
prevailing prices but with benefits resulting 
from purchase by specification and from mark- 
ing as to quality, charging for delivery or other 
special services, no juggling of prices, no 
“bargain sales,”’ and discounts for slow-moving 
goods. Information given about goods will be 
such as to guide consumers to intelligent selec- 
tion.—H. W. A. 


Watch the co-ops! C. B. LARRABEE. Printers’ 
Ink 173, No. 13 (1935, Dec. 26) pp. 21, 24-25. 
The growth of consumer co-operatives, es- 

pecially of what the author considers the 

“leftish” Co-operative Distributors, Inc., is 

described. Among points emphasized are their 

policy of purchasing goods by specifications, 
their competitive menace and in some cases 
enmity toward advertised lines, and a “certain 
evangelical fervor” on the part of the staff. 
—H. W. A. 


The consumer’s front, WALTER H. HAMILTON. 
Survey Graphic 24, No. 11 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
524-528, 565+. 

The problems and possibilities of the new 
Consumers Division of the N.R.A. [now of the 
Department of Labor] presented by its director, 
who thus summarizes: “A program in which 
the consumer interest is the public interest must 
rest on a triple foundation: an increase of 
knowledge; its application to public policy 
along the governmental front, and its transition 
into an informed public opinion back of the 
lines.”’—H. W. A. 


Meet the co-ops! BERTRAM B. Fowiter. Sur- 
vey Graphic 25, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 27-31, 
55. 

The rise of the consumer co-operative move- 
ment in the United States is traced from the 
founding of the first organization in a Finnish 
community of Cloquet, Minnesota, in 1910 
through the amazingly rapid growth of the 
last few years.—H. W. A. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Education for economic security, Lucien B. 
KinnEY. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Science 182, (1935, Nov.) pp. 30-40. 

The inadequacy of the present educational 
system is demonstrated in the inability of the 
present generation to solve the problems of 
economic security. The curriculum should be 
organized in terms of instructional units based 
on economic and social concepts and the basic 
needs of humanity rather than in terms of sub- 
ject matter.—S. M. B. 


A reason for study, Roy IvAN Jounson. J. 
Higher Educ. 6, No. 7 (1935, Oct.) pp. 352- 
356. 

If true learning is to result, teachers and 
students must know the purpose for which 

units of study are attempted.—S. M. B. 


New developments, new demands, WILLIAM 
Hearp Kivpatrick. J. Nail. Educ. Assocn. 
24, No. 8 (1935, Nov.) pp. 261-262. 

Recent psychological developments, WILLIAM 
HeEarD Kiipatrick. J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 
24, No. 9 (1935, Dec.) pp. 277-279. 

The social situation and the curriculum, 
Wituram Hearp Kurparricx. J. Nail. 
Educ. Assocn. 25, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 1-2. 

The curriculum as a process of living, WILLIAM 
Hearp Kiipatrick. J. Nail. Educ. Assocn. 
25, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 55-56. 

The modern rapid change, recent develop- 
ments in science, the new biological conception 
of psychology, and our unfortunate social- 
economic situation demand a changed curricu- 
lum. “Purposeful activity is the very essence 
of thoughtful living; it must become as well the 
essence of intelligent learning.” The pupil 
learns as a whole, thought and emotions com- 
bining in a creative act. The teacher’s part in 


the secondary as well as the elementary school 
is to guide “pupils so that they become ever 
better self-directing in facing life’s situations.” 
The aims of any proper educational system are 
to study life and how to enrich it, to study our 
customs and institutions and how to improve 


them, and to educate youth so that they may 
grow up socially capable and disposed. A pub- 
lic system of education for a democracy exists, 
largely at least, to foster, especially through 
higher education, the criticism of our institu- 
tional life, and to cultivate all intelligent 
citizenship to act accordingly. Curricula built 
upon units of instances of child living, educa- 
tively conceived and directed, indicate the shift 
from a static outlook of content to the dynamic 
outlook of process. The curriculum then be- 
comes all of the child’s life for which the school 
carries responsibility. The steps involved in 
the educative process going on in and through 
an instance of actual child-directed living are 
analyzed, and the teacher-and-guidance side of 
the situation are suggested.—S. M. B. 


Why men fail—or succeed, NEwMAN L. Hoop- 
INGARNER. Occupations 14, No. 2 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 105-111. 

Many factors other than measurable abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests enter into success in 
vocational life. There is growing recognition 
of the relation of personality traits to vocational 
adjustment and success. In studies made at 
the School of Commerce of New York Uni- 
versity some of these traits were found to bear 
a determinable relation to performance and 
satisfaction on the job.—S. M. B. 


Social trends and vocational guidance, Eprra 
E. Pence. Occupations 14, No. 2 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 139-146. 

A counselor’s attempt to reduce to simple and 
useful terms some of the implications for guid- 
ance found in a study of the recent literature of 
social and economic trends. A series of brief 
statements of important tendencies noted by 
authoritative writers with a few suggestions 
following each regarding its significance for 
vocational guidance.—S. M. B. 


Security for mothers and children, KATHERINE 
F. Lenroor. Parents’ Mag. 10, No. 10 
(1935, Oct.) pp. 15, 68-70. 

An explanation of the maternal and child 
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welfare provisions of the social security pro- 
gram.—S. M. B. 


Progressive Educ. 12, No. 7 (1935, Nov.) pp. 

435-488. 

An issue devoted to reports of chairmen and 
committees of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. [The reports of the commission on 
the relation of school and college, the com- 
mission on secondary curriculum, and the direc- 
tor of research of the committee on the study 
of adolescents are all significant for home 
economists.]—B. I. C. 


Youth and the government, AUBREY WILLIAMs. 
Progressive Educ. 12, No. 8 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
501-506. 

Since the chief problems of young people 
have become so largely the same as problems of 
society as a whole, it is extremely important 
“that older people teach the oncoming genera- 
tion that life presents a challenge to the courage 
and resourcefulness of each one of them.”” The 
executive director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration tells in what ways the government 
is attempting to accept the challenge thus pre- 
sented.—M. W. 


What’s your hobby? CHartes M. ARTHUR. 
School Life 21, No. 2 (1935, Oct.) pp. 26-27, 
29. 

A tabulation of hobbies and a bibliography 

of information in regard to them are here 

given.—S. M. B. 


Education for culture in an age of science and 
machinery, ArTHUR B. Mays. School Rev. 
44, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 95-99. 

To live an abundant life in the world today 
involves much more than erudition. One must 
live abundantly as a social being and as a co- 
operative, constructive worker. There must 
be a place in culture for the daily work and a 
place in daily work for culture. We must let 
nothing take from us the best that has been 
thought, said, and done in the past. In addi- 


tion, we must organize and utilize all the best 
that modern life offers if we would produce a 
culture that can wisely control the forces of 
human progress at work in the world today.— 
D. S. L. 
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The school and the family-welfare agency, 
LuTtHer W. ABELE. School Rev. 44, No. 2 
(1936, Feb.) pp. 109-113. 

The increase in the number of maladjusted 
homes during the depression has brought about 
a steady increase in the number of maladjusted 
children in schools. Co-operation between 
family welfare agencies and the school in deal- 
ing with problem cases indicates that family 
welfare agencies in a community may be made 
an auxiliary for the school, augmenting the 
social services of both.—D. S. L. 


ADULT 


Euthenics, J. Adult Educ. 8, 

No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 61-64. 

The program of the Vassar Summer Institute 
of Euthenics, established ten years ago, has 
brought together each year from 60 to 100 
adults, mostly mothers, and some 50 to 60 of 
their children. The children are in charge of 
trained teachers and their mothers are free to 
devote as much time as they choose to study 
and discussion with other students and with 
the faculty members. Attention in the Insti- 
tute program has been concentrated suc- 
cessively on the household, parent-child rela- 
tionships with emphasis on the child, and the 
family as a whole with the adults seen not only 
as parents but as persons. Recreational activi- 
ties have a part, but they are subordinated to 
those with a direct educational intent. The 
approach to common problems of family rela- 
tionships is educational rather than clinical, 
general rather than individual. The purpose 
of the Institute is important today when there 
is urgent need for educated women to put their 
own homes and lives in such order that they 
are free to devote themselves more fully to the 
needs of communities by assuming leadership 
there.—D. S. L. 


Unemployment and the schools, Grorce P. 
Hamprecut. J. Am. Voc. Assocn. 10, No. 3 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 74-75. 

A suitable program of vocational instruction 
should go hand in hand with any public relief 
project for the unemployed. Wise invest- 
ment in constructive educational measures may 
prevent excessive remedial appropriations.— 
S. M. B. 
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COLLEGES 


The college teacher’s outlook, AmBrosE L. 
SunmrigE. J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 24, No. 7 
(1935, Oct.) p. 229. 

The vitality and integrity of the service of 
the college teacher is as much conditioned by 
the breadth of his human interests as by his 
professional equipment and technical skill.— 
S. M. B. 


Art as experience, JosEpH ALBERS. Progressive 
Educ. 12, No. 6 (1935, Oct.) pp. 391-393. 
Since art is an essential part of culture and 

life, students should be educated for artistic 

seeing, artistic working, and artistic living in- 
stead of toward being art historians or imitators 
of antiquities. They should be brought to see 
art as a spiritual documentation of life and that 
there is essential unity between real art and 
life—S. M. B. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Home economics in an integrated program, 
Marion S. Van Liew. Educ. Method 15, 
No. 4 (1936, Jan.) pp. 205-208. 

With the stimulation given to unit teaching 
all over the country a rich opportunity appears 
for the use of materials from the field of home 
economics in the work of the elementary 
grades.—M. W. 


Meeting the needs of the underprivileged girl, 
BERNICE BupLoNG and AGNEs G. BARRY. 
Prac. Home Econ. 13, No. 9 (1935, Sept.) pp. 
251-253, 275. 

Account of the homemaking courses offered 
in the San Jose, California, Continuation 

School.—S. M. B. 


Building a home library, PEARL M. Granpy. 
Prac. Home Econ. 13, No. 9 (1935, Sept.) 
p. 255. 

Suggestions for the study of the home library 

in homemaking classes.—S. M. B. 


Measuring some major objectives of the social 
studies, J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE. School 
Rev. 43, No. 10 (1935, Dec.) pp. 771-779. 
There is a definite need for new and more 

inclusive measures which conform with new 

and more inclusive objectives for the social 
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studies curriculum. A battery of tests con- 
structed for interpreting facts and data, apply- 
ing generalizations to social studies, using work- 
ing skills, organizing facts and data, and 
judging beliefs and attitudes are in use in the 
experimental high schools of the Progressive 
Education Association. The reliability coeffi- 
cients of these tests is approximately 0.90 in all 
instances. Other measures for evaluation of 
such instruction are being devised.—D. S. L. 


Traits related to good and poor teaching, Max 
D. ENGELHART and Lepyarp R. TUCKER. 
School Rev. 44, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 28-33. 
According to 224 high school pupils, a list 

of 46 traits in teachers correlated significantly 

with quality of teaching was headed by good 
judgment, clearness in explanation, respect for 
others’ opinions, sincerity, impartiality, fair- 
ness, appreciation, interest in pupils, broad- 
mindedness, and knowledge of subject, all of 
them relating to the direction and stimulation 
of learning. Pupils more often classified as 
poor those teachers whose characteristics were 
unfavorably associated with youth or old age. 
—D. S. L. 


General study habits of high-school pupils, 
W. E. RosENSTENGEL and Frep B. Drxon. 
School Rev. 44, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 127- 
131. 

Failure in secondary school is often due to 
the pupil’s neglect to budget his time. By 
establishing schedules that provide for suffi- 
cient exercise, recreation, and relaxation, a per- 
son is able to concentrate on each task to the 
exclusion of everything else. Good study 
habits provide a quick start. Pupils should 
have a systematic manner of recording assign- 
ments. Studies show a definite need for teach- 
ing junior and senior high school pupils how to 
establish effective study plans.—D. S. L. 


FOREIGN 


Training colleges of home economics in the 
British Dominion (India), D. M. Norta- 
crort. Prac. Home Econ. 13, No. 9 (1935, 
Sept.) p. 272. 

Description of the home economics training 
at New Lady Irwin College for Women at 

Delhi.—S. M. B. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Architect and Engineer 123, No. 3 (1935, Dec.). 

This issue, devoted to modern architecture 
and fully illustrated, includes: Form function 
and modern architecture, P. G. SCHINDLER, pp. 
13-15; Furniture and the modern house, R. M. 
SCHINDLER, pp. 22-25; The problem of pre- 
fabrication, R. J. Neutra, pp. 32-33; Tend- 
ency and influence in modern design, p. 39; 
Modern architecture and common sense, I. F. 
Morrow, pp. 53, 64. 


The 1936 house. Architectural Forum 78, No. 6 

(1935, Dec.) pp. 535-630. 

A complete and authoritative survey of new 
construction methods, materials, and equip- 
ment. The subjects treated are footings, 
waterproofing, termite control, prefabricated 
units of all types, air conditioning, insulation, 
roofing, lath and plaster, windows, glass, floor 
and wall coverings, plumbing, heating, wiring, 
and lighting. Completely illustrated. 


Check list of requirements for house planning. 
Architectural Record 78, No. 5 (1935, Nov.) 
pp. 299-310. 

Since a house plan, through its room arrange- 
ments and closets, should permit convenience 
in carrying on the household activities and ease 
in getting about in the house and provide all 
possible sunshine in winter and cool breezes in 
summer in its living, sleeping, and working 
rooms, this check list provides a convenient 
basis for evaluating plans and arrangements. 


The réle of materials in modern housing, J. E. 
BurcHARD. Architectural Record 78, No. 5 
(1935, Nov.) pp. 341-346. 

Among the structural requirements of ma- 
terials for economical use in building are 
relative permanence of dimension; lightness; 
adequate strength; durability; resistance to 
breakage and the passage of heat, sound, fire, 
and weather; and beauty. The limitations of 
materials in common use—wood, metals, con- 
cretes, ceramics, and synthetics—are discussed 
at length. 


Recent developments in dwelling construction. 
Technical Division, F. H. A. Architecture 


72, No. 5 (1935, Nov.) pp. 271-274; (1935, 

Dec.) pp. 335-336. 

The first part of this general survey of pre- 
fabrication in dwelling construction confines 
itself to the development of factory fabrication 
and the materials and methods of assembly 
used in it. Included is a discussion of the 
problem of better construction at lowered costs, 
an evaluation of the work so far accomplished, 
some tentative conclusions as to the effect of 
factory fabrication on the dwelling market, 
brief descriptions of the different methods and 
materials of construction being tried out, and 
lists of individuals and concerns engaged in the 
work. Some methods developed and used in 
Europe are included. 

The second part of the survey examines and 
classifies the outstanding developments directed 
toward new and better types of dwelling con- 
struction with wood, concrete, gypsum and 
other plastics, and reinforced brick used as 
basic materials. New practices developed in 
Great Britain, France, and Germany are listed. 


New house-building techniques. The Rey- 
nolds system, R. T. B. Hann. Architecture 
73, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 41-44. 

First of a series of detailed reviews of the 
new methods and materials reported by the 
F.H.A. The Reynolds Corporation attempts 
to simplify the individual building problem not 
by prefabrication but by acting as a middle- 
man who goes over the architect’s plans and 
serves as a single purveyor of all the required 
material and equipment and checks progress 
during construction. 


Glass in modern housing, J. E. Burcnarp. 
Glass Ind. 16, No. 2 (1935, Dec.) pp. 379-380. 
Glass offers unusual advantages for modern 

homes since it may be used to diffuse, refract, 

and reflect light and to provide translucent 
rather than transparent windows to give 
brilliant colors. Used double it has insulating 
properties, is resistant to sudden temperature 
changes. Glass is impervious to air, water, 
grease, acids, and vermin, resists fire, with- 
stands exposure, is easily cleaned. Its struc- 
tural possibilities are rapidly being developed. 
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Fuel saving resulting from the use of storm 
windows and doors, A. P. Kratz and S. 
Konzo. Heating-Piping 7, No. 12 (1935 
Dec.) pp. 395-399. 

Tests under actual service over a wide range 
of weather conditions show that the saving in 
fuel effected by equipping a typical residence 
with storm windows and doors is about 20 per 
cent, which is in reasonable agreement with 
the calculated heat losses. Tightly fitting 
storm sash prevented the entrance of soot, re- 
duced condensation of moisture on the win- 
dows, reduced drafts of cold air down the 
windows, and increased room temperatures 
near the floor. 


Packaged houses, ErHet B. Power. House 
Beautiful 77, No. 12 (1935, Dec.) pp. 50-51, 
87+. 

A review of recent developments in house 
building, with particular attention to pre- 
fabricated houses and to a proposal to furnish 
most of the materials and equipment that go 
into the house through a single source and with 
brief descriptions of the companies now in 
operation and the materials or services they 
offer. 


Household management research institutes. 
I. Czechoslovakia. Housecraft 9, No. 1 
(1936, Jan.) pp. 11-12. 

The Czechoslovak Research and Testing In- 
stitute of Home Economy, organized in 1926 
at the request of the national organization of 
Czechoslovak housewives, now has 50,000 mem- 
bers and three main objectives: (1) inspection 
of products and materials for domestic use and 
the granting of a special mark for approved 
products; (2) research into and promotion of 
improved methods and appliances of a domestic 
nature; (3) giving advice and information to 
housewives and manufacturers in regard to 
domestic requirements. Good products at 
reasonable prices are the aim of the approval 
seal; and misleading advertising and all arbi- 
trary price fixing are opposed. Courses in 
household management as well as skills are 
offered. 


Electricity in slum clearance and housing 
schemes, edited by QuicLey. Re- 
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print of paper presented at the 14th Inter- 

national Housing and Town Planning Con- 

gress (1935, July 16-20) 11 pp. 

Evidence is presented to show the feasibility 
of installing all-electric services in re-housing 
the poor. Considerable simplification in new 
building is possible, and the predictable con- 
sumption of current is shown to be sufficiently 
accurate to warrant tariffs satisfactory both 
to the electricity supply industry and to the 
low-income family. 


Aluminum gains favor in the furniture field. 
Iron Age 136, No. 22 (1935, Nov. 28) pp. 
30-33. 

While the first metal furniture imitated wood 
and stressed its own utilitarian value, new de- 
signs take advantage of both the possibilities 
and the economies of metal, as here illustrated. 


America plans for better homes, J. Ear 
Davies. J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 24, No. 9 
(1935, Dec.) pp. 285-300. 

A series of short papers which together con- 
stitute a brief but comprehensive survey of 
the problems involved in providing adequate 
housing in this country. The last article pre- 
sents an outline for a teaching unit on housing 
which might be used as an integrating center 
for the social studies. 


Census returns as a measure of substandard 
housing in 1930. Mthly. Labor Rev. 41, 
No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 629-630. 

Through an arbitrary system of measuring 
housing adequacy applied to 1930 census figures 
and other surveys, the P.W.A. Housing Divi- 
sion concludes that 36 per cent of all national 
housing is obsolete or substandard. The cri- 
teria applied are indicated briefly. 


P.W.A. dwelling types and rental policy, A. R. 
Cras. Planning & Civic Comment 1, No. 4 
(1935, Oct.-Dec.) pp. 28-30. 

This defense of the technical policies of the 
Housing Division of the P.W.A. against the 
charges of building regimented tenements and 
of rental rather than sale of dwellings describes 
the basic purpose of the Division as: (1) to 
make decent modern housing available to urban 
families who could not otherwise afford it; and 
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(2) by means of modern large-scale neighbor- 
hood planning to demonstrate modern stand- 
ards of urban development which would prevent 
the creation of new slums and blighted areas. 
The provision of fairly compact multiple-family 
dwellings, in all cases for rent rather than sale, 
is held to be the only course open to the 
Division. 


The Purdue low-cost housing demonstration, 
B. F. Betts. Real Estate Record 137, No. 3 
(1936, Jan. 18) pp. 19-23. 

Descriptions with architectural drawings of 
four of the houses to be built on the Purdue 
Housing Research campus. [See J. Home 
Econ. 28, 1936, p. 167.] 


Not just glass, Pam H. Smirn. Scientific 
Am. 153, No. 6 (1935, Dec.) pp. 314-317. 
The great progress recently made in de- 

veloping new types and uses of glass is here 

fully described and illustrated. 


After the houses are built, ALBERT MAYER. 
Survey Graphic 24, No. 12 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
599-601, 636. 

Local housing associations are proposed for 
all cities undertaking low-rental housing proj- 
ects to serve as checks on the management 
aspects of the projects and to assist in inter- 
preting their problems and policies to the 
community. The federal government might 
require such a municipal housing authority to 
conform to a simple, uniform system of accounts 
and reports from which accurate and easily 
comparable data of great value could be ob- 
tained. The real challenge to management 
lies not in the fields of good and economical 
physical maintenance but rather in the fields 
of tenant selection and rental adjustments for 
these projects. 
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Housing: a ten-year program, ALFRED K. 
STERN. Survey Graphic 25, No. 1 (1936, 
Jan.) pp. 23-26. 

Since it is estimated that a minimum of 14 
million new dwelling units will be required 
during the next ten years and that more than 
half our families cannot pay an economic rent 
without some form of subsidy, it is evident 
that the government must engage directly in 
the financing, construction, and management 
of housing if the need for low-cost housing is 
to be met and that a long-term housing program 
must be formulated. A declaration of the 
government’s policy in regard to these princi- 
ples is needed: the degree of public responsi- 
bility and extent of public duty toward housing; 
the income group to be aided; an explicit divi- 
sion of responsibility and the character of the 
co-operation between federal, state, local, and 
private agencies; permanence of public agencies 
to promote or carry out a housing program; 
legally established powers and permanent 
sources of funds to carry out programs, with 
type of aid and amount of subsidy specified. 
Six functions are held to be involved in the 
housing process: initiation and sponsorship, 
location and land acquisition, provision of 
funds, design and construction, ownership and 
financial responsibility, management. 


Roof coverings for farm buildings and their 
repair, A. D. Epcar. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1751, 30 pp. 

The common types of roofs in use, including 
rigid shingles and bituminous, metal, and can- 
vas roofing, are described, together with meth- 
ods of locating leaks and methods of repair. 
Points to consider in determining the type of 
roof for a given building, re-roofing, and details 
of gutters, and other features, are discussed. 

H. R. H. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Quantitative estimation of vitamins A and D in 
various food substances cooked and fresh, 
K. H. Cowarp and B. G. E. Morcan. Brit. 
Med. J., No. 3908 (1935, Nov. 30) pp. 1041- 
1044. 

Emphasis is placed on the important advance 
in vitamin research marked by the adoption of 
international standards which make it possible 
to compare results obtained at different times 
and places, providing, of course, that the 
standard vitamin determination is used. The 
authors report quantitative studies on the 
vitamin A and D content of some common 
foods. The purpose of the vitamin A study 
was to obtain some idea of the absolute values 
of the vitamin A potencies of cooked vegetables 
and to compare them with the vitamin A po- 
tency of other foods. The standard of reference 
used in each estimation was a particular sample 
of cod-liver oil, the vitamin A potency of which 
was 1500 International units per gram. Boil- 
ing vegetables as in ordinary cooking did not 
destroy any vitamin A. Boiled carrots, cab- 
bage, and runner beans were shown to be 
valuable sources of vitamin A in view of the 
amount that can readily be eaten. In deter- 
mining the vitamin D potencies of some 
common foods the method employed was 
similar to the one used in the vitamin A tests 
in that a simultaneous testing of the standard 
was made in every estimation. The vitamin 
D content of most foods was found to be low. 
Tables show the vitamin A and D potencies of 
various foods expressed as the number of 
International units per gram of food and also 
as the number of units in a “portion” of the 
food usually eaten.—M. H. K. 


Observations on the nutritional value of bread 
in the diet of human subjects and experi- 
mental animals, KATHERINE EYERLY, 
CHARLES OCLASSEN, and J. A. KILLIAN. 
Cereal Chem. 12, No. 4 (1935, July) pp. 377- 
389. 

The change in food habits of the nation 
during the past three decades, evidenced by 
the reduction of bread consumption, has led 


the baking and allied industries that furnish 
practically 60 per cent of all bread used, to 
investigate the factors effecting this change. 
Five laboratories collaborated in an intensive 
study of the nutritive value of bread as pur- 
chased in four centers of the United States. 
Experiments to determine the effects of diets 
containing high proportions of bread upon the 
rate of growth and calcification in rats showed 
that diets containing 50, 60, or 70 per cent 
bread did not affect the normal growth of rats 
and that utilization and retention of calcium 
was in no way diminished. In a comparative 
study of the effect of bread and other sources 
of carbohydrate upon man’s energy metabolism 
it was found that the experimental subjects 
exhibited the minimum tolerance for glucose 
and the maximum tolerance for the carbo- 
hydrates supplied in bread. Bread exhibited a 
greater specific dynamic action and effected a 
more uniform distribution of heat production 
between carbohydrate and fat than did the 
other carbohydrate foods.—M. H. K. 


The relation of the calcium content of the diet 
to the rate of healing of experimental frac- 
tures in rats, M. ANABEL Ross. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 11, No. 5 (1936, Jan.) pp. 
422-427. 

This study was undertaken to determine the 
effect of various levels of calcium in the diet 
of rats on the rate of healing of experimental 
fractures. The animals were placed on the 
various diets for a period of 35 days, after which 
the left fibula of each animal was fractured and 
the rate of healing determined by x-rays taken 
at stated intervals. There was a tendency 
for the fractures of rats on a normal diet to 
heal a little more quickly than those on diets 
deficient in calcium. Diets low in calcium fed 
to rats prior to fracture failed to have any 
influence on healing when the animals were 
returned to a normal diet after fracture. The 
evidence obtained in these experiments does 
not justify placing undue emphasis on diet in 
the treatment of patients with fractures.— 
M. H. K. 
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Can Azotobacter chroococcum synthesize vita- 
min D? J. E. Greaves. J. Bacteriol. 30, 
No. 2 (1935, Aug.) pp. 143-148. 

The purpose of this experiment was to deter- 
mine whether Azotobacter chroococcum, a 
nitrogen-fixing microorganism, was capable of 
synthesizing vitamin D or its precursor. A 
strain of the bacteria was cultured in a medium 
of inorganic salts and mannitol and incubated 
for three weeks. The growth of cells was then 
dried, pulverized, and fed as a supplement to 
the diet of rats maintained on Steenbock’s 
rachitic diet. In some cases the cells were 
irradiated before being fed to the animals. 
The vitamin D potency of these supplements 
was judged by means of the line test and by 
calcium and phosphorus determinations on the 
blood and bones. Rats receiving 0.5 gm. daily 
of Azotobacter chroococcum cells had severe 
rickets, while those given the irradiated cells 
showed unmistakable evidence of healing. It 
is concluded that Azotobacter chroococcum 
synthesizes from the constituents of the 
medium used the precursor of vitamin D, which 
becomes vitamin D by irradiation —M. H. K. 


Further studies pertaining to provitamin D of 
plant and animal sources, R. M. BETHKE, 
P. R. Recorp, and O. H. M. Witper. J. 
Biol. Chem. 112, No. 1 (1935, Dec.) pp. 231- 
238. 

Waddell (J. Biol. Chem. 105, 1934, 711) 
having shown that the provitamin D of cho- 
lesterol and ergosterol were not identical, the 
authors of the present paper undertook to check 
his findings concerning the comparative effi- 
ciency of irradiated cholesterol, irradiated 
ergosterol, and cod-liver oil, and to compare 
the antirachitic efficacy of other irradiated 
products. The various products to be tested 
were irradiated, carefully assayed for vitamin 
D on rats, and then added to a rachitic ration 
and fed to chicks. The vitamin D of irradi- 
ated cholesterol was found to be more efficacious 
in preventing symptoms of rickets in chicks 
than the rat-unit equivalent in irradiated 
ergosterol or in calciferol. Irradiated cholesterol 
and cod-liver oil possessed equal vitamin D 
potencies for chicks. Equivalent rat units of 
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vitamin D of irradiated animal products were 
more efficient antirachitically for chicks than 
vitamin D of irradiated plant products. No 
difference was noted in the vitamin D effi- 
ciency of irradiated products from higher 
plants and irradiated plants of a lower botan- 
ical order.—M. H. K. 


Experiments upon the extraction and stabilities 
of vitamin B (B,) and of lactoflavin, BeErTHA 
Bispey and H. C. SHerman. J. Biol. 
Chem. 112, No. 1 (1935, Dec.) pp. 415-420. 
The experiments described deal with the 

quantitative aspect of extraction by alcohol of 

the vitamin B (B;) and flavin factors in skim- 
milk powder. A detailed account is given of 
the methods of extraction employed. Prepa- 
rations of the extracts and residues obtained 
were fed to rats for the determination of 
vitamin B, and of vitamin G (flavin values). 
The vitamin B,; value was found to be well 
conserved throughout the extractions and 
drying of extracts. The vitamin G (flavin 
value) was somewhat less completely conserved 
than that of vitamin B;. Quantitative feed- 
ing experiments with mixtures of extract and 
residue gave no indication of any measurable 
separation of essential factors but rather con- 
firmed the evidence of other experiments that 
measurements of vitamin G values as hitherto 
made by the Bourquin method are essentially 
measures of flavin values.—M. H. K. 


Presence of vitamin C in saliva, O. H. Srure- 
vILLE. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 32, 
No. 9 (1935, June) pp. 1454-1455. 

The presence of vitamin C in saliva was 
established both by the titration and biological 
method. In the latter procedure 4 cc. of saliva 
were fed daily for 14 days and 8 cc. for 11 days 
to a guinea pig suffering from scurvy. Life 
was prolonged and the weight of the animal 
was maintained above the initial value, although 
the scurvy symptoms did not entirely disap- 
pear. The amount of vitamin C in 4 cc. of 
saliva estimated by the titration method 
averaged 0.010 mg.—M. H. K. 
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MISCELLANY 


Manual on Wood. The Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has issued the Wood 
Handbook containing over 300 pages of “‘basic 
information on wood as a material of con- 
struction, and data for its use in design and 
specifications.” It may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 25 ceats a copy. 


“Safe at Home.” This is the title of an 
attractive bulletin issued by the home safety 
committee of the National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. It is described 
as “a complete, authoritative text containing 
the latest home safety information, prepared 
after a thorough study of modern conditions 
and probable future trends.” The price is 10 
cents a copy or less for quantity orders. 


Poverty and Chronic Illness. Pointing out 
that many of the most serious problems met by 
social service workers have their roots in 
chronic illness and the poverty to which it leads, 
Bailey B. Burritt, as reported in Better Times, 
recently urged them to “address themselves 
aggressively to the chronic disease problems, 
without decreasing their important efforts in 
the field of child health.” 


Municipal Housing. To assist in its cam- 
paign for federal aid to low-rent industrial 
housing, the National Public Housing Con- 
ference has issued a little pamphlet on “Munici- 
pal Housing” in which Helen Alfred presents 
the urban housing problem, its economic nature, 
the federal emergency program, and the need 
of an established housing service. Copies may 
be obtained for 10 cents each from the National 
Public Housing Conference, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 


Land Settlement Association. At the re- 
quest of the English Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries private individuals interested in 
experimental schemes for the provision of small 
holdings for unemployed persons have organ- 
ized the Land Settlement Association, the aim 
of which is to carry out a variety of experiments 


for a length of time and on a scale sufficient to 
allow the drawing of logical deductions and to 
make public the information gained. Assist- 
ance will be given to group settlements, not to 
individuals; cooperative methods will be en- 
couraged; settlers will be carefully chosen; and 
adequate training and supervision will be 
provided. 


Women under the N.R.A. Higher wages, 
shorter hours, and increased employment for 
women were prevalent under N.R.A. codes 
according to a study made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The report “Employed Women under N.R.A. 
Codes” by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, has been 
published as U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 130. 


Home Economics Consultation Service. 
The work of the Cleveland Home Economics 
Consultation Service, which “developed out of 
the desire of the community to learn from the 
Associated Charities what it knew about the 
management of small incomes,” is described by 
Vocille M. Pratt in The Family for January, 
1936. 


Adult Education. Frederick L. Fagley is the 
author of “A Little Handbook on Adult Educa- 
tion” which has been issued under the auspices 
of the joint committee on adult education of the 
Congregational Education Society. Copies 
may be obtained for 10 cents each from the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


Parent Education Reference Guides. Ques- 
tions to which preschool associations and study 
groups will find answers in the parent education 
materials published by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are ingeniously asked 
and answered in a bulletin written by Alice 
Sowers and issued by the Congress, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
They sell for 5 cents each or less for orders of 
20 or more. 


Statistics of Teeth. Recognizing the appar- 
ent variation in the development and quality 
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of teeth among different racial and economic 
groups and our lack of definite information 
about it, the Cleveland Health Council under- 
took to analyze examinations of sixth-year 
molars made with pupils in the public schools. 
In the 54-page multigraphed report recently 
issued, Howard Whipple Green, the Council’s 
director of statistics, gives an “Analysis of Half 
a Million Examinations of Sixth-Year Molars” 
from data supplied by Dr. Harris R. C. Wilson, 
supervisor of mouth hygiene in the Cleveland 
public schools. The Cleveland Health Coun- 
cil, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
furnish copies at 50 cents each. 


Fellowships to Study Radio Technique. 
Three specially appointed fellows of the General 
Education Board have been given the use of 
facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
for the first three months of 1936 in order to 
study methods of planning and producing radio 
programs, with special reference to educational 
potentialities of broadcasting. 


Special Radio Number. How to judge radio 
programs, how to write for radio, news on the 
air, radio as a new technical vocation were 
among the topics discussed by recognized 
authorities in Scholastic for January 11, 1936. 


Consumer Facts for the Radio. The radio 
service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
issues for the use of broadcasting stations a 
weekly ten-minute script called “Consumer 
Facts.” It reports information of special 
interest to consumers, sometimes about special 
commodities, such as vegetables in season, 
sometimes about a broader subject, such as the 
development of consumer co-operatives. 


House-to-House Selling in Czechoslovakia. 
The house-to-house peddling of soaps and per- 
fumeries has been forbidden by the Czechoslo- 
vakian government, says Domestic Commerce 
for January 30, to protect the trade position of 
middle-class businessmen. 


University Extension Work in Consumer 
Co-operation. So much interest has been 
shown in the adult education movement carried 
on by the St. Francis Xavier University at 
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Antigonish, Nova Scotia, that a bulletin about 
it has been published by the Cooperative 
League, 167 West 12th Street, New York City, 
for sale at 20 cents a copy. It began with a 
small group effort toward a “cooperative com- 
munity beautiful” and led to mass meetings, 
study groups, training of voluntary leaders, 
and the organization of co-operative associa- 
tions, each carrying on (along with the more 
usual activities of such groups) an educational 
and recreational program. 


Consumers’ Mathematics. In Highschool 
for January 25 we read: “Consumers’ mathe- 
matics, a new course taught by Anne Louise 
Cowan in Ponca City (Okla.) Highschool, in- 
cludes installment buying, home finances, 
savings, taxes, insurance, and credit unions.” 


Hosiery. Careful research in the “Selection, 
Care, and Wearing Qualities of Women’s Silk 
Hosiery” carried on at the Montana State 
College and Agricultural Experiment Station 
by Jesse E. Richardson and Vivian Baker of 
the department of home economics is reported 
in the Station’s Bulletin No. 299. The 
pamphlet will be welcomed by clubs and classes 
studying consumer purchasing or clothing. 


Advertising Graded Canned Vegetables. 
“How to see through a tin can, U. S. govern- 
ment grading takes the guesswork out of buying 
canned vegetables” was the “spread” at the 
top of the cover page of A & P Menu for Janu- 
ary 27, 1936, and below it were pictures of cans 
of vegetables with grade labels. Patrons who 
picked up the paper in A & P stores found in- 
side an article by Paul M. Williams of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, a few recipes calling 
for grade A products, and more calling for 


grade C. 


Fresh and Canned Snap Beans. Competi- 
tion in the merchandising of fresh and canned 
snap beans was the subject of a paper presented 
by F. W. Geise at the convention of the 
National Canners Association. He pointed 
out that while production of beans has been 
increasing for the last ten years, the last five 
years have seen a decline in the average yearly 
pack. “Comparisons of average yearly retail 
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prices between fresh market and canned beans 
shows a small price differential except when a 
temporary shortage of fresh beans existed. 
During the summer months canned beans are 
higher in price per unit than fresh market 
beans. It is also believed that there is a 
tendency among retail merchants to attempt 
the moving of perishable items, such as fresh 
beans, at the expense of the more stable com- 
modities like canned snap beans.” 


Ice Cream as an Economic Barometer. 
That ice-cream consumption fluctuates in 
sympathy with general economic conditions 
is shown by figures from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. In 1929 production was more 
than 250,000,000 gallons; it had shrunk to less 
than 150,000,000 gallons in 1933 and had risen 
to nearly 180,000,000 by 1934. 


Cooking and the C.C.C. “Cooking” is the 
title of a sixth pamphlet in the series of pam- 
phlets “Outlines of Instruction for Educational 
Advisers and Instructors in Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Camps” which the vocational 
division of the U. S. Office of Education has 
prepared. It outlines a course intended to 
teach the principles of cooking, appreciation 
of cooking as a vocation, and information about 
the opportunities for further training. 


Household Employment. Many home econ- 
omists will welcome the “Reading List of 
References on Household Employment”’ pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor and issued as Bulletin 
No. 138 of the Bureau. Books, pamphlets, 
and articles of the last ten years are classified 
according to the special phase of the subject 
with which they deal, and there is a chronolog- 
ical list of earlier references. 


English Folk Cookery Association. A second 
edition of the little “Good Food Register or 
The New Traveller’s Guide” was issued in 
1935. It lists “country foods and country 
specialties, together with the names and 
addresses where some of them can be obtained,” 
the places arranged in alphabetical order under 
counties. Copies may be obtained for sixpence 
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each from the founder of the Association, Miss 
Florence White, Red Lion Hotel, Fareham, 
Hants. Work of the Association is being 
developed along two special lines, English inns 
and domestic service. The aim of the latter 
is to improve the household employment 
situation, perhaps by “state registration of 
good mistresses and servants as we have for the 
nursing profession and schools.” It also 
arranges demonstrations of and disseminates 
recipes for English folk cookery. 


Bookkeeping for High Schools. ‘“Sugges- 
tions for Developing a Course of Study in 
Bookkeeping for Senior High Schools” is a 60- 
page pamphlet issued as Bulletin 84 of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. Making and understanding 
the importance of personal, family, club, busi- 
ness, and government budgets, and operating 
one’s own is the first objective for the first 
year’s instruction. 


If Schoolboys Chose Their Meals. In a 
recent speech reported in Education, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation in England, referred to the cookery class 
as one of the best places for learning about diet 
and told of a headmaster who had asked his 
pupils to choose an ideal meal from specimen 
menus which he had obtained from a well- 
known caterer; one boy of ten chose three 
doughnuts, ice cream (unlimited), and pork 
and onions as a three-course dinner satisfying 
all his cravings. 


Training for Real Estate Management. 
The Institute of Real Estate Management of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
and the School of Business of the University 
of Chicago have announced jointly a four-week 
summer resident course in real estate manage- 
ment to be given on the campus of the Univer- 
sity during the coming June. The first of its 
kind ever attempted, the course will not carry 
credit toward university degrees and is expected 
to draw students from leading real estate 
management firms. Study of typical proper- 
ties in the Chicago metropolitan area will be an 
important feature. 


LA 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Association for Childhood Education. ‘The 
Teacher in the Community” has been chosen 
as the theme of the 43rd annual convention to 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City from April 28 to May 2, 1936. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Appointments made by the executive com- 
mittee at its January meeting include William 
H. Bristow of New Cumberland, Pennsylvania, 
as general secretary of the Congress, to be in 
charge of the Washington office; Florence 
Fallgatter to succeed Adelaide Baylor as chair- 
man of the homemaking committee; and 
Florence Barnard as consultant on money 
management for the school education commit- 
tee. “The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation” was chosen as the theme for the 
annual convention to be held in Milwaukee 
from May 11 to 15. 

Conference on Business Education. ‘“‘Busi- 
ness Education for Everybody” will be the 
general topic of the fourth Conference on Busi- 
ness Education to be held at the University of 
Chicago on June 25 and 26, 1936, under the 
auspices of the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity. While the sessions will not be open 
to the public, educators with a definite interest 
in the subject are cordially invited to attend. 

Conference on Teaching Marriage and the 
Family. A second conference on the teaching 
of marriage and the family will be held at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
from July 6 to 10. The program includes 
topics relating to the conservation of marriage 
and the family and is intended for teachers in 
college, high school, and adult education, 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, husbands, wives, 
and parents. Information concerning the 
program may be obtained from Professor E. R. 
Groves, and information concerning rooms, 
meals, and other arrangements from Mr. T. H. 
Evans, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


Maternity Center Association. ‘Early and 
Adequate Care Reduces the Risks of Mother- 
hood” is the keynote of the sixth annual Moth- 
er’s Day campaign arranged by the Association 
to improve maternity care in the United States. 
Information regarding the need for arousing 
public interest and suggestions for programs 
may be obtained from the Maternity Center 
Association, 1 East 57th Street, New York City. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
When the council met in Lincoln on January 
25, March 20 and 21 were selected as the dates 
for the annual meeting in Omaha, and Mrs. 
Mildred Inskeep Morgan was chosen as speaker. 

University of Nebraska. Popular new fresh- 
man courses are an introductory one in family 
life and one in elementary foods. 

Alice Sowers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was the chief speaker at a 
conference the week of February 10 to effect a 
permanent state council of parent education. 

Dr. Lucile Reynolds, supervisor of home 
management units in the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, attended a regional conference of 
resettlement supervisors in Lincoln in January. 
Florence Atwood, associate director of rural 
resettlement, is in charge of Nebraska’s 30 
resettlement workers. 

Vocational Education. The teaching of 
social and family relationships and consumer 
buying were stressed at the district vocational 
conferences in February, and an effort was 
made to evaluate the teaching of better housing 
in high school home economics courses. 

In the Grand Island home management 
classes for Mexican women, the women are be- 
ing taught in their own homes to make use of 
their home equipment. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The midwinter meeting was held at Simmons 
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College, Boston, on January 18. The presi- 
dent, Millicent Coss, presided at the business 
meeting and introduced Richard Waldo, editor 
and president of the McClure Syndicate, who 
spoke on “Woman-—a Builder or Breaker.” 
An exhibit of recent home economics books 
and periodicals was on display. The institu- 
tional management department of the College 
served luncheon. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. To raise money for home economics 
scholarships, the Association is co-operating 
with the New Hampshire Maple Products 
Producers in a maple products sales campaign. 

Extension Service. New Hampshire has 3 
new home demonstration agents: Eleanor 
Williamson, who succeeds Sarah Boucher, 
Mabel Lash, who replaces Alice Fitch, and 
Nancy Carlisle, the state’s first home demon- 
stration agent-at-large. 

The Tel-a-Woman Pressing Project has 
aroused much interest. The home demonstra- 
tion agents organize meetings to which the 
women bring men’s and boys’ trousers to be 
pressed. Each woman who learns how to do 
this work is expected to teach two others, who 
in turn teach two more, and so on. 

NEW YORK 

State Department of Education. Marion 
Van Liew and Treva Kauffman of the Home 
Economics Education Bureau and Edna Ami- 
don of the U. S. Office of Education held a 
conference with city supervisors in February 
to discuss “Guiding Principles in Teaching.” 

Mrs. Ellen C. Button, formerly supervisor 
of home economics in Schenectady, has been 
appointed state supervisor of the W.P.A. adult 
education program. 

The home economics teachers not in a city 
school system in the eastern district recently 
held a conference with Miss Fish of the College 
of Home Economics at Cornell and Miss Van 
Liew regarding the teaching of consumer 
buying. Bread and stockings were discussed 
as the personal and household articles most 
frequently purchased by high school girls. 

N. Y. V.A. Meeting. The annual conference 
of the State Vocational Association was held in 
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Syracuse in December. At the home econom- 
ics sectional meetings David Charlemagne 
Mobley gave an illustrated discussion of 
“Appreciation of a Home as a Background for 
Living,” and Robert Porter of the Stickley 
Furniture Company, Fayetteville, discussed 
“Furniture Fabrication.” 

College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. The members of the hotel manage- 
ment course visited Syracuse recently to inspect 
the operation of city hotels and restaurants. 

New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The Federation’s department of the 
American home, of which Mrs. Bert W. Hen- 
drickson is chairman, sponsored conferences on 
“Economic and Social Security for American 
Homes” on March 19 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City and on April 22 in 
Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


State Department of Education. The re- 
vised units for high school instruction in the 
state, which have been worked out and evalu- 
ated by North Carolina teachers since 1933, 
were used at the Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, in courses on curriculum 
study during the 1934 and 1935 summer ses- 
sions and will be tested by teachers for another 
two-year period before they are published. 
The production committee includes Mary 
York, chairman; Agnes Moore; Anne Hall; and 
Viva M. Playfoot, consultant. 

Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. Blanche Tansil, last year consultant in 
food research for the T.V.A., is now directly in 
charge of institution management at the col- 
lege. She is continuing her work for the 
T.V.A. 

Catherine Dennis of the home economics 
education department has been loaned to the 
State Department of Education to replace 
Susan M. Burson, formerly state supervisor 
of home economics education. Mary E. York 
is assisting in the home economics department 
during Miss Dennis’s absence. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. The 
annual Farm and Home Week was held at the 
College on January 15 and 16. Miriam Wil- 
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liams of The Farmer's Wife and Mrs. Clara 
Snyder of the National Millers Association were 
out-of-state speakers. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, the A.H.E.A. field 
secretary, spent December 15, 16, and 17 at 
Fargo and Jamestown. 

Ellendale State Normal School. Jean Chap- 
ple is substituting for Almyra Jacobson, who 
has been called home. 

Extension Service. Pauline Reynolds, as- 
sistant state club leader, was granted leave of 
absence to become associate director of rural 
resettlement in North Dakota, in charge of 
women’s work. She assumed her new duties 
on February 1 with headquarters at Bismarck 
and has 46 trained home economists working 
with her as home supervisors. 

Edna Sommerfeld, clothing specialist, left 
on January 1 for a similar position in the 
Vermont Extension Service. Mildred Boxwell, 
for five years home adviser in DuPage County, 
Illinois, has joined the home management staff. 
Ruth Shepard, former home demonstration 
agent in Williams County, is now district 4-H 
Club agent with offices at Bismarck, Edith 
Jensen replacing her in Williams County. 
Ethel Jones has replaced Astrid Christensen 
in Ward County. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
winter meeting was held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, on January 25. Speakers 
included Dr. Velma Phillips, president; Dr. 
Lemo Dennis Rockwood, extension specialist 
in family life, Cornell University; Margaret 
Johnson and Carl Guenther of Western Re- 
serve University; and Mrs. John Murray of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Student Clubs. Mrs. Ethel Patterson, state 
adviser for high school clubs, is planning a 
traveling scrapbook to be circulated among all 
the clubs in the state. Each is to fill a page 
with notices or pictures about the club. When 
completed the book will be sent to the A.H.E.A 
meeting in Seattle. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Arthur Dawson 
of Ohio State University spoke at a recent 
student club meeting on ‘English Homes and 
Customs.” 


Bluffton College. Mrs. Homer Moser, a 
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returned missionary, gave a lecture and demon- 
stration on Brazilian foods and customs at a 
winter meeting of the home economics club. 

Ohio State University. Osee Hughes is 
directing a 12-week daily radio course entitled 
“The Family’s Food.” 

During Farmers’ Week one day was devoted 
to a program on homes and homemaking. 
There was a panel discussion of “Better Homes 
for Ohio” and talks on current subjects. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Two home 
economics juniors are attending the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit as preparation for 
taking charge next year of the nursery school 
managed by students in the child development 
course. 

Cleveland. Wesiern Reserve University. 
Mrs. Helen Mougey Jordan is director of an 
extensive research project on the normal, 
successful family, sponsored by the Cleveland 
Board of Education and Western Reserve 
University with the idea of making Cleveland 
a center for the study of the normal family. 
Among the members of the committee in 
charge are Mary Parker and Adelaide Van 
Duzer. Students in graduate seminars are 
working on various phases of the projects. 

John Hay High School. Carlotta Greer 
spoke on “The Foundation of Household Buy- 
ing” at the Cleveland P.-T.A.’s all-day forum 
on consumer education. 

H.E.W.1I.B. Dorothy E. Shank of the 
American Stove Company recently held a 3-day 
conference with representatives of food and 
utensil manufacturers and magazines to reach 
an agreement concerning the standardization 
of cooking temperatures and procedures. 

The Building Arts Exhibit and the Home 
in the Sky closed in December, and Florence 
LaGanke Harris has opened a consultant serv- 
ice, with an office in the Builders Exchange 
Building. 

Licking County. Since the home economics 
department at Kirkersville is unable to buy 
magazines, women in the community save 
theirs for the students. 

Logan County. The girls in the third-year 
home economics class at West Liberty listened 
to 12 of Rosamond Cook’s radio talks on con- 
sumer buying. Summaries of these talks 
served as a basis for the unit on buying. 
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Lorain County. A recent survey of 14 home 
economics textbooks used in county schools 
showed that 4 were very unsatisfactory, 4 
unsatisfactory, 6 satisfactory, and none very 
satisfactory. 

Vinton County. The home economics teach- 
ers under the chairmanship of Edna Maun of 
McArthur are planning to meet four times a 
year to discuss problems of common interest 
such as ‘Adapting the Course to the Com- 
munity,” “Minimum Equipment,” “Minimum 
Finances,” “Current Home Economics Litera- 
ture.” 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
Flora M. Thurston was a special speaker at the 
annual meeting held at the time of that of the 
Oklahoma Education Association. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. The 4-week 
training school for emergency nursery school 
teachers, directed by Virginia Messenger, was 
completed on February 6. 

Superintendents, principals, nursery school 
advisory committees, parent education work- 
ers, and nursery school teachers attended a 
state-wide conference on nursery education on 
January 30. The teachers in training arranged 
an exhibit. 

University of Oklahoma. A new graduate 
course in nursery school methods and proced- 
ures, under the leadership of Hedwig Schaefer, 
is being offered this semester. 

Oklahoma City. In December, Mrs. Maude 
Richman Calvert, formerly state supervisor of 
home economics and now national chairman 
of the department of the American home in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, was 
unanimously selected from among 57 nominees 
as Oklahoma City’s most useful citizen by a 
committee composed of the former holders of 
this title. She is the second woman to receive 
this honor in 12 years. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
constitution was revised at the annual meeting 
in Portland in December to provide for a 
turnover of only half of the officers each year. 
The president and treasurer were asked to 
continue in office for another year. Mrs. 
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Eula S. Creech was elected vice-president, 
and Irma Nisbet of Altamont School, Klamath 
County, secretary. Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
field secretary for the A.H.E.A., spoke at the 
luncheon and there were talks by two Chinese 
graduate students, Chia-Ying Sun of Tientsin 
and Lai Sheung Luk of Canton, and the sister 
of Miss Sun who is attending Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Student Clubs. The one-day district meet- 
ings of the high school home economics clubs 
scheduled for March and April are each to 
include a general assembly with a special 
speaker, group discussion, state initiation 
service, social activities, a luncheon, and a 
musical program. ‘They are in charge of Zella 
Parker at Albany, Annabell Isbester at Gres- 
ham, Mrs. Ivy Hershenhein at Nehalem, 
Caroline Thompson at Pendleton, and Mrs. 
Orpha Benson at Redmond. 

Radio Course. A 12-week radio art discov- 
ery course is sponsored by the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and broadcast over 
KOAC under the direction of Mrs. Zelta 
Rodenwold. There is a broadcast of the 
instruction given to the class that meets in 
the KOAC studios every Thursday at 3 o’clock 
to work under Bernard Hinshaw of the general 
extension division of the Oregon state system 
of higher education. By following this work, 
other study groups and individuals share the 
direction. More than 40 persons have paid 
the enrollment fee of 75 cents which covers 
working materials, lesson outlines, and 20 
pictures for illustrative purposes. 

Emergency Education. Oregon has 19 emer- 
gency nursery schools with 518 children en- 
rolled in its most thickly populated towns, all 
under the supervision of the local public school 
superintendent. Parent education is part of 
the regular program in each school, the head 
teacher conducting classes at least once a 
month for the parents of enrolled children and 
others interested. In North Bend, parents’ 
meetings are held weekly, and one meeting a 
month is devoted to purely recreational 
activities. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
In connection with the annual meeting to be 
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held in Philadelphia on May 1 and 2 there will 
be an extensive educational exhibit. 

Northeastern District. The district meeting 
will be in Wilkes-Barre on March 28, and the 
subject for discussion will be ‘‘Home Contacts 
Determine Your Program.” 

Mansfield State Teachers College. Kath- 
ryn R. Denniston resigned on February 1 to 
become city supervisor of home economics in 
Elmira, New York. Mrs. Eloise Kline of 
Ithaca, New York, takes her place. 

A conference for home economics teachers in 
this district was held at the College on March 
20 and 21 in connection with the annual educa- 
tional project on civic education. Speakers 
included Dean Thrysa Amos of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Mrs. Evelyn Toby, fashion 
expert. 

Philadelphia. The ten experimental class 
centers in junior high schools have completed 
three terms of work for pupils who in other 
times would have entered employment. This 
semester special instruction of this kind is 
also being carried on in the senior high schools. 
For girls, about one-third of the time is spent 
in home economics classes, where the work is 
definitely planned to meet their needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities. 

Drexel Institute. The annual Open House 
for secondary school students, parents, and 
teachers was held at the Institute on January 
17 and 18. All four schools of the Institute— 
engineering, business administration, home eco- 
nomics, and library science—had_ exhibits 
during the two-day event. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. An 
exhibit of children’s clothing from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and one of self- 
help garments worked out by home economics 
students of the College were on display in 
February. 

University of Tennessee. The entire home 
economics staff took part in a curriculum 
discussion under the leadership of Beulah 
Coon at Gatlinburg in February. 

University of Tennessee Junior College. 
Nina Swindler of Newbern is the new instructor 
in foods. Verletta Hearn, assistant professor 


of home economics, was married in December 
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to Gene Stanford, business manager of the 
College. 

Cleveland. ‘Spring Clothes and the Buyer” 
will be the subject of a program which the 
girls of the home economics department of 
Bradley High School are to present at a meet- 
ing of the P.-T.A. Short talks will be made 
on spring fashions and buying clothes, and the 
students will model dresses made in class. 

Nashville. The Western Arts Association 
and Southeastern Arts Association met in 
Nashville from April 1 to 4. Margaret Brow- 
der was local chairman of the home economics 
section. 

Trenton. At a recent meeting of the Home 
Economics Club plans were discussed for fur- 
ther aiding the W.P.A. hot lunch project. 
Each member was asked to contribute to the 
fund, and the co-operation of other social 
organizations and citizens is expected. 

Yorkville. The Future Farmer Chapter and 
the home economics girls of Yorkville High 
School recently entertained their mothers and 
fathers at a banquet prepared by the home 
economics department. 

TEXAS 

Abilene Christian College. While teaching 
at the College last summer, Dr. Callie May 
Coons was active in arranging the first child 
welfare conference in this part of the state. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. Mrs. 
Isla Mae Chapman of Denton has been ap- 
pointed extension specialist in home industries, 
with headquarters at College Station. 

North Texas State Teachers College. (n 
her way back to Chicago from Mexico and 
the Southwest, Dr. Lydia J. Roberts stopped 
at the College to visit Ruth Lehman, who enter- 
tained former University of Chicago students 
now teaching in Denton and members of the 
home economics staff at a buffet supper in Dr. 
Robert’s honor. 

Texas State College for Women. Recent 
campus visitors have included Dr. Roberts, 
Mrs. Ruetta Day Blinks, Ruth Cooper, and 
Amelia Earhart. 

Texas Technological College. The foods 
and nutrition department has continued its 
investigation into the occurrence of mottled 
enamel in Texas particularly West Texas. 
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Corene Ratliff, 32, has been appointed rural 
home supervisor for Gonzales and Lavaca 
counties. 

Jonnie McCrery recently showed to the 
Home Economics Club motion pictures of 
Mediterranean countries she visited last 
summer. 

San Antonio. Fourteen groups of home 


economics teachers from the public schools , 


are studying “Budgeting the Family for Se- 
curity,’ those in each school working on some 
one phase of the subject. 

‘The homemaking classes have been looking 
up old-time culinary arts and costumes in con- 
nection with the Centennial of Anglo-Saxon 
Texas. 

The Jetierson High School has organized an 
Ellen H. Richards Home Economics Club. 
Marguerite McFarland is the sponsor. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. At the 
annual district conferences in Logan, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Provo, and St. George, Dr. 
Hazel M. Cushing of New York, specialist in 
parent education, was the principal speaker. 

Brigham Young University. The senior 
home economics girls held four conferences 
with Dr. Cushing during her visit to the 
University to discuss various problems in 
teaching family relationships and child devel- 
opment. 

University of Utah. A successful 4-week 
training school for nursery school teachers 
has been completed with 15 women from the 
relief rolls in attendance. The trainees have 
been placed in the three new W.P.A. nursery 
school units at Utah State Agricultural College 
at Logan, the Martha Society at Ogden, and 
the Neighborhood House at Salt Lake City. 

The home economics staff and alumna are 
actively co-operating in the relief projects in 
the women’s division of the W.P.A. Mrs. 
Rose H. Widtsoe is serving as the state home 
economics consultant and supervisor of the 
state-wide projects in nutrition, food preserva- 
tion, school lunches, and nursery schools. 

Hulda Price Van Steeter is state supervisor 
of the Rural Resettlement Administration. 

Salt Lake City. Marie Ann Driscoll of the 
home economics department of West High 


School has been given leave of absence to work 
with the women’s work division of the W.P.A. 
in its program of training relief clients for 
household service. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
Olga Brucher of Cornell University discussed 
“Teaching Problems in Nutrition” at the 
Association’s annual meeting. Mary Pills- 
bury of Woodstock was elected president 
and Dorothy Smith, Montpelier, secretary- 
treasurer. 

University of Vermont. Marianne Muse is 
on leave of absence to serve as a supervisor 
in the New England region for the nation- 
wide study of consumer purchases. 

Extension Service. Marjorie E. Luce, state 
home demonstration leader, has been granted 
leave of absence to act as regional supervisor 
in home economics for the Rural Resettlement 
Division. 

With V.E.R.A. funds the extension service 
has supervised a garden and canning project 
for relief and border-line families. About 
10,000 families received government garden 
seed and planted and cared for gardens, 78 
canning kitchens were established, and 116 
itinerant workers assisted about 12,500 fam- 
ilies with home canning. As a result about 
two million cans of vegetables and fruits 
have gone into the cellars of families on relief, 
and root vegetables, cabbage, and potatoes 
have been dry stored. 

With the appointment of Mrs. Helen Robin- 
son as home demonstration agent and Kenneth 
Boyden as 4-H Club agent in Essex County, 
every county in Vermont has, for the first time, 
home demonstration, 4-H Club, and county- 
agent work. Mrs. Marion Harris was recently 
appointed as the first full-time home demon- 
stration agent in Bennington County. 

Vocational Education. Mrs. Cynthia G. 
Stowell has been appointed assistant state 
supervisor of home economics to succeed Lydia 
Tarrant, now nutrition specialist in the exten- 
sion service. 


VIRGINIA 


State Teachers College, Farmville. The 
senior clothing class is stressing the develop- 
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ment of an adequate standard of clothing 
selection for the high school girl and for those 
with limited budgets. 

State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 
Nancy Browning, a senior home economics 
major, was one of two young people chosen 
for the state committee of the National Youth 
Administration. 

A report of work of the past three years 
shows that the number of students majoring 
in the department of dietetics and home 
economics has increased 100 per cent and 
senior majors have increased 300 per cent. 
To meet this increase, additional classes have 
been started in dietetics and in child care. 
Work at the lunch counter in the training 
school providing hot cocoa and hot milk soup 
for elementary and high school pupils is giving 
the students some experience in school lunch 
work. 

The Home Economics Club, which has 
affiliated with the A.H.E.A., will be in charge 
of the convocation program at which Lucy 
Randolph Mason of the National Consumer’s 
League will speak. 

State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. The 
institutional management majors, accompanied 
by three faculty members, visited three schools 
and a hotel in Staunton recently to study 
their equipment and records. 

The Frances Sale Club recently initiated 64 
new members at an impressive service, which 
was followed by a social hour. The club 
sponsored the campus tea in February. 

Extension Service. Jeanette Clifton, a 
University of Tennessee graduate, is assistant 
home demonstration agent in Henrico County, 
with headquarters at Richmond. 

Richmond Dietetic Association. The Asso- 
ciation held its January meeting at Stuart 
Circle Hospital, with M. Haskins Coleman, 
Jr., manager of the Richmond Hospital Ser- 
vice Association, as chief speaker. The presi- 
dent, Aileen Brown, is a representative of the 
American Dietetic Association on the W.J.C.C. 
and attended the January meeting in Wash- 
ington. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. V. Enid 


Sater, research specialist in household equip- 
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ment, has accepted a position at Iowa State 
College. Her successor is Mildred Boggs, 
whose place as instructor of foods and director 
of the home management house, is now held 
by Mary Louise McIlvaine. 

Extension Service. Kathryn Miller has 
been appointed home demonstration agent in 
Whitman County, and Agnes Avent, home 
demonstration agent-at-large for the state. 

All home demonstration agents in the state 
attended the annual extension conference and 
School of Philosophy held at the State College 
from January 7 to 17. 

University of Washington. Dr. Gladys 
Branegan, treasurer of the A.H.E.A.; Mar- 
jorie M. Heseltine, its field secretary; Marion 
Hepworth, chairman of its membership com- 
mittee; and Katherine Jensen, head of the 
home economics department of the University 
of Idaho, were Miss Raitt’s week-end guests 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Seattle. Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness. On December 30 Josephine Wiley 
Drips, formerly associate editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens, was guest of honor at the 
H.E.W.1.B. luncheon. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Miss Rennoe 
has been lecturing at the College Women’s 
Club of Milwaukee on “The Buying of Tex- 
tile Fabrics."" On December 10 Miss West 
spoke on the Federation of Women’s Clubs’ 
radio program on “Old Homes, New Homes, 
and the Homes That Are to Be.” Janet 
Wing, a junior and president of the state 
organization of student home economics clubs, 
gave a short talk at the Milwaukee meeting 
in February on “The Proper Selection of 
Cosmetics.” 

Mount Mary College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club is planning a number of field 
trips and educational tours. 

Sister Mary Albert spoke at a recent meet- 
ing of the Waukesha Home Economics Club 
on “Emergencies Facing the Homemaker.” 

The Stout Institute. H. E. Merritt, state 
supervisor of high school instruction, is sched- 
uled as the principal speaker at the meeting 
of the home economics division of the North- 
west Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at the 
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Institute on April 25. There will be a rally 
for student home economics clubs of the dis- 
trict, and this year the teachers will have an 
opportunity to attend the students’ program. 

Dr. Arnold of Hamlin University spoke 
on recent events in the fields of literature and 
dramatics at the Home Economics Club’s joint 
meeting with the Federated Women’s Club of 
Menomonie and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. Miss Kelley and Miss Higby, 
supervisors of home economics in Minneapolis, 
were guest speakers at the March meeting. 

University of Wisconsin. The Farm and 
Home Week meetings at the University from 
February 3 to 7 were well attended in spite of 
the snow and extreme cold. Speakers on the 
homemakers program included Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, Ruth O’Brien, Ella Gardner, and 
representatives from the University staff and 
extension groups in the state. Special exhibits 
of clothing, textile testing, and food prepara- 
tion were open to the visitors. On Tuesday 
evening a dinner for the home economics 
faculty and the visitors was held. It was also 
in the nature of a farewell party for Ruth Peck, 
who left that evening for Alaska to become 
director of home demonstration work. 

On February 11 Abby L. Marlatt discussed 
“England’s New Housing Program” before 
the Milwaukee home economics teachers. 

Vocational Education. Myrtie Glasser, in- 
structor of related art at Stout, discussed 
applied art in everyday teaching on February 
8. Her large amount of illustrative material 
gave teachers an excellent opportunity to see 
how they might correlate their work with 
that of the related art groups. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. A Twelfth Night 


wassail was a jolly climax to the Christmas 
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project of the first year home economics class 
of the training school. The members enjoyed 
reading up about the Christmas customs and 
cakes and other goodies of old England. The 
centerpiece for the table was an arrangement 
of pine boughs and cones. Steaming hot cider 
punch on which floated roasted apples was 
served in a yellow earthenware bowl. Many 
candles, arranged to represent the twelve fires 
characteristic of the Twelfth Night celebra- 
tion, made the room look very gay. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, field secretary for 
the A.H.E.A., met with the resident and exten- 
sion service staffs in home economics in Janu- 
ary and visited the State Department of 
Education. 

Rural Resettlement. Twelve home eco- 
nomics workers have recently been added to 
the Rural Resettlement staff in the state. 

Extension Service. Gladys Oller, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Laramie County, 
has joined the extension staff, where she will 
serve as assistant state 4-H Club leader. Ellen 
Feusner, formerly district supervisor of the 
Resettlement Division, has been appointed her 
successor. 

State Department of Education. Teachers 
of vocational home economics report much 
class interest in the consumer education units 
conducted this year. In many of the rural 
high schools, whose students come from homes 
where much purchasing is done from mail- 
order houses, consideration has been given to 
mail-order buying, with special study of in- 
formation given in catalogs, the meaning of 
certain descriptive terms, and qualities of 
samples secured from these houses. 

Cheyenne. The Cheyenne High School is 
offering an elective one-semester course in 
consumer education to the junior and senior 
girls. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Frank Bane brought to his present position 
as director of the Social Security Board some 
fifteen years of administrative experience in 
public welfare work. Prior to his joining the 
Board he was director of the American Public 
' Welfare Association and a lecturer on public 
welfare administration at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Matthew H. Willing had had varied 
teaching and supervisory experience in private 
and public schools of Minnesota, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois and had been an associate in 
research at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, before he be- 
came professor of education at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1926. The secondary school 
curriculum is his special interest. 

Sue E. Sadow organized and at present is 
supervisor of the nutrition service of the home 
relief division of the Emergency Relief Bureau 
in New York City. She has had wide expe- 
rience as an administrative and research 
dietitian and for nearly a year conducted a 
survey in Palestine to determine the adequacy 
of its food supply and the dietary habits of its 
various nationality groups. 

Dr. Irma H. Gross, a member of the home 
economics staff of Michigan State College, 
is one of the home economists trained in 
economics who have been chosen as regional 
directors of the national study of consumer 
purchases described on page 107 of the Febru- 
ary JouRNAL. She is in charge of the East 
Central region. Barbara McAlvay, a student 
at Michigan State College, collaborated with 
Miss Gross in the preparation of the paper in 
this issue. 

Helen Cheney has taught home economics 


at the Hitchcock Junior High School at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, for the past four years. She 
originated the style show she describes in this _ 
issue two years ago to meet the annual request 
at her school for an entertainment of this type. 

Louise Lippincott has taught at the South 
High School in Columbus, Ohio, for the last 
fifteen years. She is chairman of the home 
economics staff there and manager of the 
school cafeteria, which serves from 1400 to 
1500 students daily. 

Mrs. E. J. van Waveren-Resink is a Dutch 
homemaker whose interest in efficient house- 
hold management has led her not only to work 
out very ingenious methods and equipment 
for her own home but also to write and speak 
on such subjects. Always actively interested 
in the domestic section of the International 
Management Congress, she bore the principal 
responsibility for the successful Amsterdam 
meetings of 1932. 

Elizabeth J. McKittrick has been head of 
the division of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming since 1922. 

Mary Collopy was appointed state leader of 
home demonstration agents in Wyoming in 
1930 after experience as home management 
specialist in Colorado. 

Margaret King, a graduate of lowa State 
College, is head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the West Waterloo (Iowa) High 
School. 

James H. Kettering joined the staff of the 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics in 1934 to do 
research on the chemistry of fibers, principally 
wool, in connection with wear studies. Both 
his undergraduate and advanced work were 
done at George Washington University. 
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